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HAS THE ARMY KILLED JIM CROW? 


By Charles C. Moskos, Jr., Pfc., 9th Eng. Bn., U.S. Army 


Through the accidents and designs 
of history, the United States finds 
itself thrust into a position of world 
prominence. In this context social 
problems of native origin have be- 
come international in meaning. The 
phenomena of Jim Crow thus be- 
comes an issue whose implications 
can never again be relegated to our 
national skeleton closet. The role of 
the Negro in the American social 
structure is now watched by a world 
audience. It is the attempt of this 
article to report on one facet of the 
modern American dilemma keeping 
in mind the near universal human 
condition characterised by the 
amount of disparity between what 
a society preaches and what that 
society practices. Perhaps it is the 
willingness to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of these disparities within 
one’s society which most distinguish- 
ed the democratic ethic from the 
totalitarian creeds. In a world which 
has simultaneously become more 
aware and more subject to conflicts 
between various races, religions and 
social classes, the contemporary his- 
tory of the American Negro may well 
become one of our nation’s most out- 
standing achievements. 


The pattern of Jim Crow within 
our society has generally been char- 
acterised by gradual retreat under 
the impact of legal pressure followed 
by a correspondingly slower read- 
justment of social mores. Jim Crow, 
for the purposes of this discussion. 
is defined as legal and/or social con- 
trols designed to perpetuate or ini- 
tiate segregation between the races. 
Historically, Jim Crow patterns of 
behavior have generally been associ- 
ated with the states of the Deep 
South. However, in viewing Jim 
Crow, consideration must also be giv- 
en to its social and economic sanc- 
tions found in some degree in all 
sections of our country. 


In a nation usually described as 
politically apathetic, the issue of 
Jim Crow presents an anomaly. It 
is an issue which is often discussed 
in learned treatises, the living room, 
and in the barracks. Whether the 


views expressed are subtle or super- 
ficial does not detract from the con- 
cern our populace feels over this 
issue. While public interest is on the 
surface centered on such segrega- 
tion sorespots as schools, recreation 
facilities and miscegenation, a more 
profound question is under debate. 
The underlying issue remains to what 
extent are legal and political meas- 
ures effective in bringing about basic 
changes in social behavior. Viewed 
in this respect, the vocality of opin- 
ions the Jim Crow issue has raised 
bring to mind past occurrences of 
widespread national interest in pub- 
lic topics. Like Women Suffrage, 
Prohibition and the early New Deal 
reforms, government action on civil 
rights matters commands its present 
attention not only because of the ap- 
parent issues at stake but also be- 
cause’ it brings into play the count- 
less ramifications involved in attempt- 
ing by formal, political structures to 
change the fabric of an aspect of so- 
ciety traditionally controlled by in- 
formal, face to face relationships. 


Ideally, the degree to which legal 
coercion can affect social interaction 
would be best determined by setting 
up a control society and recording 
the progress or retrogress observed 
when legal methods (including prop- 
aganda and police power) are ap- 
plied to the problem under consider- 
ation. Fortunately or unfortunately, 
the very nature of the problem of 
social behavior cannot be analyzed 
with such scientific rigor. As every 
society must to some degree rely on 
the consent of its members, the tech- 
niques of measurement employed in 
the physical sciences cannot be dupli- 
cated in the human sphere. There 
does exist, however, what may be 
regarded as a microsociety which 
meets many of the control conditions 
needed to ascertain the causal ef- 
fects of forced integration. The offi- 
cial abolishment of Jim Crow in the 
U. S. military services for the past 
half-decade offers to the student of 
this problem an invaluable demon- 
stration of the effect of legal struc- 
tures on social mores. What follows 


is a report on integration in the U.S. 
Army not from an official viewpoint 
but rather from the way integration 
has affected the everyday life of the 
Army enlisted man as recorded by a 
participant-observer. 


Any discussion of a_ particular 
phase of the present peacetime Army 
must be precluded by several obser- 
vations concerning the general pat- 
terns of behavior peculiar to Army 
personnel. In major respects an Army 
post is a self-contained unit with 
social interrelationships quite unique 
from that of the general area in 
which it is situated. In theory, Army 
personnel need never go off post to 
satisfy their spiritual, mental, social 
and physical wants. In fact, however, 
many married personnel live off post 
and all soldiers eventually feel the 
call of off post diversion. Neverthe- 
less, the fact remains that unlike 
their civilian counterparts, Army per- 
sonnel, both temporary and career, 
find their lives geared to the de- 
mands of a military machine. Fac- 
tors which work for the perpetuation 
of this high degree of post-dominated 
social cohesion include: salaries re- 
ceived by lower grade enlisted men: 
comparative inexpensiveness of post 
goods and services; the temporary 
nature of military assignments; and 
the common bond of Army life which 
to some degree offers all its mem- 
bers a similar shared experience. The 
social cohesion of the Army post 
becomes even more pronounced in 
the case of foreign based Army units. 


From the sociological viewpoint, 
the initial breakdown of the Army 
enlisted man can be denoted by the 
prefix of his service number. An 
“RA” usually signifies a 3 year vol- 
unteer. A “US” always indicates a 
2 year draftee (a small number of 
enlisted men are also drawn from 
the Reserve or National Guard u- 
nits). In the lower enlisted ranks the 
“US” personnel outnumber the 
“RA’s” by approximately two to one. 
The preponderance of the “US” en- 
listed man is of paramount impor- 
tance in viewing the effects of Army 
integration as it is indicative of the 
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social and economic cross-section 
found in today’s enlisted ranks. Ed- 
ucation - wise, the enlisted man av- 
erages close to 11 years of formal 
schooling. The range extends from 
graduate students to those who have 
not completed grade school. Unlike 
non-military life, frequent interac- 
tion between persons of quite varied 
backgrounds, personalities and men- 
talities is an. Army rule. Regionally, 
the enlisted ranks of the Army reflect 
a large degree of Southerness as 
this area has a high Regular Army 
enlistment rate. Another variance 
from the national norm is the ratio 
of Negroes in line companies. The 
figure is always much greater than 


that found in headquarters compan- 


ies. The combination of these fac- 
tors would seem to augment the dif- 
ficulties involved in implementing an 
integration program. 


It was into this social context that 
the Army’s decision to eliminate 
racial segregation was __ initiated. 
Whether the motives behind the de- 
cision were political pressure, ideal- 
ism, economy or the need for a more 
effective fighting force, the realiza- 
tion of integration in the Army was 
a momentous milestone in American 
race relations, Likewise it was to be 
a graphic illustration of the effect- 
iveness of formal authority in chang- 
ing informal patterns of behavior. 


Starting from the moment he is 
sworn in, every Army recruit goes 
through an_ identical processing 
phase. He is tested, issued clothing 
and sent to a basic training unit. In 
basic training he will undergo a 
physically demanding routine which 
is again identical to that of every 
other recruit. To a large degree the 
recruit is stripped of his pre-service 
social status, He is acted upon either 
alphabetically, by roster number or 
on a first come first served basis. 
Even in this anonymous system, how- 
ever, differentiation appears. Some 
men seem to be natural “eight balls” 
while others always seem to “stand 
tall.” The vast majority merely per- 
sist. In no way has this writer been 
able to observe any favoritism or 
punishment which was racially in- 
fluenced. Whatever the personal prej- 
udices of the cadre, both Negro and 
white, their actions in dealing with 
their men were a remarkable ex- 


ample of fairness. There were, of 
course, individual personality clashes 
but these occurred with no racial 
pattern. The success of integration in 
the Army is probably most pro- 
nounced at the basic training stage. 
Factors which work for this high 
degree of successful integration on 
the part of the basic training cadre 
include: the interaction between 
NCO’s and trainees is predominantly 
an official relationship; problems are 
not posed by off post or non-military 
activities; and a sincere desire to 
effectively train men coupled with a 
fear of “losing a stripe.” The rela- 
tionships between officers and re- 
cruits in basic training are of such 
a formal and distant nature that ra- 
cial favoritism or prejudice cannot 
be indulged in without undermining 
the offending officer's own standing. 


Among the recruits themselves, 
open hostility of a racial origin is 
practically nonexistent. Rather than 
make an issue over forced integra- 
tion, segregationist-minded individ- 
uals tend to keep to themselves. There 
oceurs just before the telling of a 
racial joke what has become almost 
an Army custom. the look over the 
shoulder to see who is in hearing 
range, What little provocative action 
does occur (on the part of either 
race) is usually softened under the 
guise of horseplay. Actuall fighting 
in the Army, for whatever reason, 
is kept at a minimum by the fear 
of company punishment or the even 
worse “barbed-wire hotel.” In gen- 
eral, the feeling seems to be that ra- 
cial antagonism must be avoided to 
protect one’s own position in the 
Army setup. 


Conversely, interracial friendships 
of a transitory nature are frequently 
formed. No man in the Army is self- 
sufficient to the extent he will never 
require assistance from a comrade. 
The thickness of a man’s lips is not 
a factor if he offers you a drink 
from his canteen in the Texas desert. 
Less dramatically, the borrowing and 
lending of money, cigarettes, clothes 
and gear is largely unaffected by ra- 
cial consideration. Nevertheless, it 
seems of some significance that it 
is under the more adverse physical 
conditions (typified by basic train- 
ing in this case) that the integrated 
Army “buddy system” functions 
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most effectively. 


In analyzing the nature of friend- 
ship patterns in the basic training 
cycle, there is observed a pattern 
which to some degree remains con- 
stant throughout the entire tour of 
service. The most immediate and 
lasting friendships are formed be- 
tween persons of like economic and 
educational background within races. 
Beyond this hard core of friends 
exists a second level of friendship 
which is best described as sympathet- 
ic mutual respect. It is on this level of 
friendship that Jim Crow receives 
its most telling blows. College edu- 
cated whites and college educated 
Negroes have more in common with 
each other than they have with lesser 
educated persons in their respective 
races. To a lesser extent, lower edu- 
cated whites and lower educated 
Negroes are drawn to their educa- 
tional counterparts than to the high- 
er educated of their own race. To 
many enlisted men the eternal “meat- 
head-egghead” conflict is a cause for 
much more resentment than is the 
integration issue. While the phenom- 
ena of educational similarities over- 
riding racial differences is one of 
the more significant results of the 
Army’s integration program it is not 
to be unduly exaggerated. As one 
college educated Negro told this 
writer, “A white man may be my 
best friend in the Army but he will 
never ask me to go into town with 
him.” 

Integration has functioned smooth- 
ly on Army post facilities. Negroes 
are served without partiality in bar- 
bershops, PX’s, commissaries, service 
clubs and movies. In filling the role 
demanded by his trade or particular 
job the post employee (frequently 
a civilian) must treat all customers 
equally. Some resentment can be 
found in the NCO and EM clubs 
where the situation for the mixing 
of sexes from different races can- 
not be avoided. What anti-Negro 
feeling is expressed is characterised 
by a resignation to the permanence 
of integration and a withdrawal of 
those so inclined from social activi- 
ties which Negroes attend. In Euro- 
pean stations patterns of miscegena- 
tion are often a cause of interracial 
conflict among U.S. military person- 


nel. The problem is complicated by 
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the new experience for both whites 
and Negroes of being situated in a 
society which has much less abhor- 
ence of interracial social activity 
than is the case in our own nation. 


While this generally successful pat- 
tern of racial integration is repeated 
throughout all Army posts in the 
continental United States, the over- 
all picture is complicated by the geo- 
graphic locale of the post. In many 
cases, Army posts are islands of inte- 
gration in a sea of Jim Crow. 
Though, as mentioned previously, 
Army life is to a large degree post 
oriented, it is frequently the off-post 
environment that determines a_ sol- 
dier’s final outlook toward his Army 
position. As one Negro expressed it 
to this writer, and not altogether in 
jest, “I would rather be a private 
in Fort Lewis (Washington) than a 


general in Georgia.” 


As a parenthetic note, it might be 
added that the psychic gulf between 
on post and off post racial relations 
is well illustrated by the conspicuous 
number of career Army personnel 
with Japanese spouses and Negro 
personnel with European wives. The 
difficulties involved in mixed mar- 
riages are largely absent in Army life 
as compared to the potential tensions 
such marriages might involve in a 
civilian community. 


In attempting to determine the 
exact effect of the military integra- 
tion program on the racial attitudes 
of the enlisted man, we are con- 
fronted with the multiplicity of atti- 
tudes formed in civilian life with 
which these men came into the Army. 
Nevertheless, at the risk of sinning 
bravely, the following generaliza- 
tions concerning the feelings of white 
enlisted men can be made. Overt ex- 
pressions of prejudice in public are 
a rarity- Facilities are shared with no 
color line. For most white person- 
nel the Army is their first experi- 
ence of close contact for a prolonged 
time with a large group of Negroes. 
Negro-white friendships based on 
equality are formed. A degree of re- 
sentment is held by some individuals 
but in no sense is the Army sitting 
on top of a racial volcano, Southern- 
ers frequently find the adjustment to 
integrated life difficult but suffer no 
apparent disability in carrying out 


military duties. Opinions concerning 
individual Negroes are closely cor- 
related with that Negro’s work hab- 
its, personality and intelligence rath- 
er than his race per se. Most im- 
portant, the Army pattern of non- 
segregation seems to allay precon- 
ceived fears of integration. It ap- 
pears that the release of these sol- 
diers back into their civilian roles 
will be a contributing factor to the 
improvement of relations between 
the races. 


In regard to the changes in atti- 
tude incurred by the Negro enlisted 
man after experiencing the integrated 
life of the Army, the most obvious 
effect has been the raising of Negro 
morale to the level enjoyed by his 
white comrade. For many Southern 
Negroes the Army experience offers 
a new appreciation of his worth in 
American society. Paradoxically, for 
many Northern Negroes stationed 
on Southern posts, the Army has 
indirectly caused a greater awareness 
of Jim Crow. Most important, how- 
ever, particularly for the college ed- 
ucated Negro, the witnessing of and 
participation in an integrated Army 
has developed a more sympathetic 
understanding of the obstacles in- 
volved in such a policy. Inequalities 
based on personality and intelligence 
variables can now be viewed without 
the inaccurate cries of racial prej- 
udice. In a very moving sense, the 
Negro enlisted man seems to feel that 
his actions must be above reproach 
as he is a critical element in an ex- 
periment in equality without separ- 
ation. Flagrant violators of this norm 
are subject to censure from members 
of their own race. 


If one phrase could sum up the 
total impression of the Army’s poli- 
cy it would be “integration has 
worked.” In evaluating the lessons 
the Army experience offers to the 
more national problems of racial in- 
tegration, the uniqueness of the mili- 
tary setup must be kept in mind. 
First, official patterns of relationships 
predominate in the military to a 
much greater extent than is found 
in the civilian sphere. Second, for the 
majority of Army personnel, the 
military role is regarded as a tempor- 
ary affair. Finally, the Army has at 
its disposal coercive methods not 
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readily utilized in civilian structures. 


Yet, even taking these uniquely 
military factors into consideration, 
there is much to be learned from the 
Army’s experience. Legal pressures 
can be used as instruments of racial 
integration even when not fully sup- 
ported by many of the individuals 
concerned. Furthermore, once legal 
pressures are applied, the pseudo- 
integrationist argument of somebody 
else first loses any vestige of sincer- 
ity. Carrying the Army analogy an- 
other step, civilians, too, occupy both 
formal and informal roles (e.g., 
teacher, tradesman, employee viz- a 
viz. parent, friend, lover). But per- 
haps the most lasting moral of the 
Army’s experiement has been the 
lessening of racial tension once the 
feeling of irrevocable integration is 
effected. 


It has not been the purpose of 
this article to discuss race relations 
in contemporary America. Its scope 
has been limited to the effects of 
integration in the Army as seen 
through the eyes of an enlisted man 
keeping in mind the underlying prin- 
ciple of formal control versus in- 
formally-determined patterns of be- 
havior. Nevertheless, it is hoped that 
some profit can be obtained from a 
discussion of one aspect of the in- 
tegration problem which is appli- 
cable to the national and world is- 
sues at stake. In the final outcome, 
the experiences of the Army’s inte- 
gration program offers to the inter- 
national audience the true measure 
of America’s world leadership. 
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Existing side by side with Cath- 
olicism is the religion of the deeply 
devout but uneducated peasant, Vo- 
dun or Voodoo. There are many 
popular misconceptions concerning 
this picturesque cult with its fascin- 
ating rituals, symbols, music and 
dances. Vodun, as a religious phil- 
osophy, is the peasant’s deeply in- 
grained heritage from the past, 
through which he expresses his faith 
in the future. Much of the para- 
phernalia used in a Vodun ceremony 
is commonly identified with Christi- 
anity. Even those persons addicted 
to Vodun practice place God of the 
Church far above their African dei- 
ties. Vodun has an emotional and 
psychological value which fills the 
needs of the masses, according to a 
new volume which this writer r»- 
viewed recently for Phylon.’ 

Contrary to popular opinion, the 
Haitians are not pure Negroes. There 
has been an intermingling of raves 
which started during the colonial 
period when large numbers of Afri- 
cans were imported as slaves by the 
French. Many of these slaves were 
taken from brave, proud warrior 
tribes, including the Wolofs, Ibos 
others, who represented the 
highest type in physical 
resourcefullness. Until recent dec- 
ades most of those who spoke true 
French were mulattoes, members of 
what for a while was as elegant and 
cultivated a small society as this 
hemisphere has seen- Mutual dis- 
trust between the mulattoes and the 
Negroes is ancient, though there 
were Negroes in the upper group and 
mulattoes in the lower. The distrust 
seems within the past ten years to 
have diminished.’ 

Meanwhile, it is believed that the 
country’s economic state has grown 
worse. Today Haiti has a gross 
public debt of almost $65 million; 
this in a place whose annual budget 
comes to approximately $35 million. 
Its gold and dollar reserves have 
dropped from $11.3 million in 1956 
to $5.8 million in 1957, 

Haiti needs help. She needs some- 
one to put her agriculture in order, 
to teach her how to feed herself 
and to get the most from her princi- 


and 


HAITVS CHALLENGE TO AMERICA 


By Eureal Grant Jackson, N. Y. City Public Schools 


pal cash crops, coffee, sugar and 
sisal. Haiti needs more educational 
and medical assistance. Only the 
United States can help, but any ef- 
fort on our part, to be successful, 
must be planned long-range, and 
must be sound financially. Such an 
approach can work in the Caribbean 
for it has worked, to some degree, 
in Puerto Rico. 


Puerto Rico, to be sure, presented 
a different situation. It was our 
colony and our responsibility. Yet 
we have in the past assumed respon- 
sibility for Haiti as well. When the 


. United States marines went there in 


1915 and stayed until 1934, we ac- 
knowledged that Haitian stability was 
our problem. During the first World 
War, the alleged fear that Germany 
might seek control in Haiti, and per- 
haps other factors, culminated in 
American occupation of this repub- 
lic. Some recent pessimistic observ- 
ets believe that the country is more 
unstable economically today than it 
it was in 1915. Of course, no one 
would propose now that the situa- 
tion be handled by military inter- 
vention, however benign. It was 
welcome news on both sides when 
the Americans left. Despicable as 
our occupation was it did result in 
the building of roads, public works, 
and a health program which includ- 
ed the training of doctors and nurs- 
es and a campaign against son 
of the numerous diseases that afflict 
the Haitian population. However, 
it must be remembered that military 
occupation always rankles. It does 
not matter whether the occupation is 
benevolent or tyrannous, whether it 
exists by invitation or otherwise, or 
even whether it is occupation in the 
technical sense so long as it looks 
like that to the natives. What mat- 
ters is the presence of a body of 
privileged foreigners. The _privil- 
eges are all too swiftly taken for 
granted by the occupiers. The na- 
tive response is that of smoldering 
anger which leads to wrathful dis- 
turbances. 

Most books and articles emphasize 
only what may be dubiously called 
the bringhter side of the bestial and 


bloody American regime in Haiti— 
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the most atrocious and pernicious in 
American history. The volumes of 
the Nation and ‘the New Republic 
written in the 1920’s show some of 
the beastly slaughter of Haitians dur- 
ing the American occupation. The 
most recent book on the American 
occupation, published in 1957 and 
reviewed recently by the present 
writer for the Journal of Negro His- 
tory, avoids any account of such 
actuality.’ The result is that the 
most significant aspects of history so 
far as Negroes are concerned would 
hardly appear in such a treatise. As 
a matter of fact, it is doubtful that 
any European regime in Africa and 
elsewhere in colonial slaughter of 
natives equaled what Americans did 
in Haiti under predominantly south- 
ern army and marine commanders. 
Military occupation, abrogating the 
“Good Neighbor Policy,” is not the 
answer, as most well-informed per- 
sons will agree. Succinctly, then, 
any suggestion of military inter- 
vention on our part would be cal- 
culated as ridiculous and preposter- 
ous. 


More economic assistance and 
technical aid are the present needs 
of this Negro republic. These proud 
indigent people may not be very anxi- 
ous to accept a quixotic doling out 
of charity with “strings attached.” 
We must show cogent insight by 
helping the Haitians help themselves. 
The United States must do this in a 
spirit of objective reciprocity and 
modest friendship and not in the 
sense of the outmoded “white man’s 
burden.” At the same time we must 
continue to inculeate a wholesome 
understanding of the two countries. 
These are familiar words. We hear 
them constantly in the discussions of 
our foreign-aid programs where 
“foreign” means far away. Haiti 
serves as a reminder that not alli 
foreign nations are as distant as 
Afghanistan. To the argument that 
Haiti, after all, is not belligerent and 
is not about to be swallowed by an 
alien ideology, the answer mezy be 
that we cannot be so complacent with 
respect to her permanent unimpor- 
tance, 


Today, the challenge of totalitari- 
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anism is widespread. Furtherrrore 
the clash of opposing political ideas 
and philosophies is world-wide. A 
new kind of formidable tyranny is in 
the world, perpetrating violence, 
preying upon economically weak na- 
tions, and challenging the world of 
all values that Americans hold most 
precious for themselves and man- 
kind.” With our fundamental val- 
ues being challenged, we are trying 
to defend these values and ideals 
wherever they exist. A casual exam- 
ination shows that they exist in Haiti 
which has a republican form of gov- 
ernment divided into the three cus- 
tomary branches: legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial. In spite of oc- 
casional temporary “coups”, mili- 
tary juntas and provisional govern- 
ments, a spirit of democracy still 
exists. Of course, unanimity in the 
interpretation of Haitian politics has 
never been conspicuous. But, the 
Haitians have a fair governmental 
machinery and can show the capacity 
for self-government possessed by Ne- 
groes under conditions of modern 
life. The present desideratum is a 
maximum of economic and technical 
assistance and not interference in 
Haitian political affairs. Then, it is 
conceivable that political conflicts 
in Haiti may no longer appear ir- 
reconcilable. 

Haiti's alleged plenary retrogres- 
sion after 1934 has demonstrated not 
that Haiti is incapable of economic 
rehabilitation, but that probably we 
failed to perform our supposed mis- 
sion adequately while we were there. 
America should seriously consider 
making another and a better effort 
to help these’ people solve their 
many complex economic problems. 
Otherwise the pessimistic outlook 
predicts deeper poverty, graft, cor- 
ruption, and politics progressively 
more chaotic. Conditions of this na- 
ture may breed eventually a cata- 
strophic acceptance of a foreign to- 
talitarian ideology. 


The other and larger end of the 
Island can not be expected to par- 
ticipate in any attempt to improve 
conditions in Haiti even if Haiti so 
wished. The Dominican Republic 
and Haiti are as separate as if a sea 
lay between them. After many 
changes throughout the more than 
four and a half centuries since Col- 
umbus discovered the island, they 


became two distinct nations in 1844. 
One speaks French, one Spanish. 
One is Negro, one predominantly 
white, though not so predominantly 
white as it sometimes pretends to be. 
Beyond that, politics can hardly be 
called chaotic in the Dominican Re- 
public. Order reigns in the eastern 
two-thirds of Hispaniola, It started 
reigning in 1930, when Generalis- 
simo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Mo- 
lina took power in a “coup,” and has 
prevailed since. The Dominican Re- 
public is relatively prosperous, in 
part because unlike most of the Car- 
ibbean countries it is not over-popu- 
lated and in part—as even the critics 
of Trujillo’s stern and sometimes 
cruel dictatorship will admit — be- 
cause of the Benefactor’s good works. 

No one seems to be very deeply 
concerned with Haiti nowadays. In 
the family of Latin American na- 
tions, most of them speaking Span- 
ish, Haiti is an orphan. Her rela- 


tionships with the French-held outer 


islands are inconsequential. Her 
isolation is almost complete. The 
United States may not be a very close 
friend to Haiti, but she is the closest 
friend that Haiti has. Because of 
her hegemony in present world af- 
fairs and wealth, America is in a 
unique position to make an incal- 
culable contribution toward Haitian 
security, 

For a sense of urgency which is 
so difficult to stimulate in lethargic 
minds, for unconquerable hope and 
courage of a high order, America 
must recognize again prodigious re- 
sponsibilities in this vulnerable area 
near her southern boundary. Any- 
one who has the cause of civilization 
and of the Caribbean at heart must 
become and remain cognizant of the 
fact that Haiti’s challenge to Ameri- 
ca must be realistically met if we 
expect to live in world peace, now 
and in the future. 
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FOR WHOM IS YOUR 
SCHOOL NAMED? 


JOHN F. COOK SCHOOL 


By Geneva C. Turner 


Great respect and honor are due 
the courageous people who began 
and continued the education of col- 
ored children in the District of Col- 
umbia until provision was made by 
Congress for their education in 1862. 
This work so nobly begun in 1807 
by George Bell and his associates 
was continued in various locations 
by persons dedicated to the progress 
and development of colored children. 
These schools were private and were 
financed either by _ individuals, 
churches, or societies. One of the 
most outstanding characters during 
this period was JOHN F. COOK, 
for whom the school located at 30 
P Street, N.W. was named. 


As early as 1834 John F. Cook 
tuok charge of one of these schools 
which was started in 1825 and called 
the Columbian Institute. In 1835 
this school was moved temporarily 
to Lancaster, Pa., for one year be- 
cause of a riot which forced him to 
leave the city. During those early 
days there were many difficulties con- 
fronting colored people who desired 
an education. Washington at this 
time was a center of anti-slavery 
agitation. Colored children often 
walked through back streets to avoid 
opposition. Back in Washington this 
school was housed in the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church and there 
thrived successfully under his man- 
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agement until his death in 1855. He 
stands forth as one of the most prom- 
inent figures in the early education 
of the Negro in the District of Col- 
umbia. 

Not only was John F. Cook a lead- 
er in education, but also in religion 
and in civic affairs. In the religious 
field, he was the organizer of Union 
Bethel Church in 1838, which nearly 
fifty years later became the Metro- 
politan A. M. E. Church. He was 
also the organizer and the first pas- 
tor in 1841 of the Fifteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church. Both are very 
prominent churches in the city. In 
secular affairs, he was a charter 
member of the Union Friendship 
Lodge, No. 891, of the Grand United 
Order of Oddfellows. He was also a 
member of the Harmony Cemetery 
Association, and was one of the 


first members of the Minister’s Coun- ° 


cil organized by Daniel Payne. 

After his death in 1855, his noble 
work was continued by his sons, John 
F. Cook, Jr., and George F. T. Cook, 
who were trained at Oberlin College 
and gained their experience as his 
assistants. George F. T. Cook was 
for thirty years superintendent of 
colored schools in the District until 
they were united in one system with 
the whites. 

The John F. Cook School stands 
as a monument to this great leader 
and educator because of his lofty 
ideals, fine character, and long years 
of public service. 


Delta Scholarships 


Twelve high school graduates were 
announced recently as recipients of 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority’s na- 
tional college scholarships for the 
1957-58 school. year. The scholar- 
ships range from $200 to $500. 

Representing all sections of the 
country, the twelve young women 
will pursue college courses in chemis- 
try, biology, advanced mathematics, 
music education, public school teach- 
ing, physical therapy, personnel ad- 
ministration and education of the 
deaf. 

The scholarship winners and the 
schools to which they will go are: 
Lutrelle Hilton, of Port St. Joe, Fla., 
to Florida A & M University; Bertha 
Hampton, of Roanoke, Va., to Hamp- 
ton Institute; Freddie Mitchell, of 


Chicago, to the University of Illi- 
nois; Frances Wright Whaley, of 
Little Rock, Ark., to the University 
of Michigan. 

Shirley McBee, of Tulsa, Okla., to 
Langston University; Jean C. Wil- 
liams, of Elloree, S.C., to North- 
western University; Mae Berthann 
Jones, of Los Angeles, Calif., to 
George Pepperdine College; Rachael 
Vincent, of Atlanta, Ga., to Tougaloo 
Southern Christian College. 

Joyce L. Williams, of Gary, Ind., 
to the University of Indiana; Annie 
Mae Spaulding, of Clarktown, N.C., 
to North Carolina College; Gloria 
Dixon, of Gary, Ind., to the Univer- 
sity of Indiana and Rose Marie Dun- 
can, of Monessen, Pa., to Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Other scholarship programs par- 
ticipated in by Delta Sigma Theta 
include an annual $1,000-grant to 
the Referral and Supplementary 
Scholarship program of the National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for 
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Negro History 
Textbooks 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the ro in American History.” An 
integrated outline of valuable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references properly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, College and inter- 
racia: group ~tudy. 

(i2 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186pp. 1953.$2.00 


R.: “The Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated textbook ot the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of ihe evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept wu. place and rime thruout. 
Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 

Buck. (8vo.) 643 pp. 1949 


above, but more simplified. 
in elementary schools. 
Buck. (8vo.) 410pp. 1953 


Discount for School Adoption 
National Publication 
om y 

P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 


dance, drama, and recreation. 
paring to go to Junior College. 


training. 
school with high academic standards. 


“4 Bit of New England 
in North Carolina” 


PALMER MEMORIAL 


INSTITUTE 
Sedalia, North Carolina 


§ Years of Experience of Preparing 
= Boys and Girls for Leading Colleges 


(An Accredited Class “A” College 
Preparatory High School) 


Fifty-five years of cultural Christian 
A thorough preparatory high 


Students may enter in the 7th and 8th grades. Excellent educational 
program with home-like atmosphere. 
gram, a substantial course augmented by excellent music, art, ceramics, 
General 
Cultural advantages. 


A broad college preparatory pro- 


course for girls and boys pre- 


Palmer Institute has a large and beautiful campus located 10 miles East 
of Greensboro with modern buildings and equipment. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN ADDRESS: 


PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 


SEDALIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
SMALL SCHOLARSHIPS ARE AVAILABLE 
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EPPSE, Merl 8. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele- 
} mentary American History with Contri- * 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as ; 
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METHODISM AND MORGAN STATE 
COLLEGE, 1866-1900 


By W. A. Low, Maryland State College 


Less than one year after Lee’s 
surrender at Appomattox, one of the 
prominent bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Davis W. Clark, 
called for the creation of an organi- 
zation within the Church to give aid 
to the recently freed Negro. Accord- 
ingly, there was a meeting of minis- 
ters and laymen one afternoon in 
August of 1866 at Trinity Methodist 
Episcopal Church in _ Cincinnati, 
Ohio, a city that had once served 
as a station in the Underground 
Railroad for fugitive slaves. This 
meeting resulted in the formation of 
the Freedmen’s Aid Society, one of 
the chief national groups interested 
in the welfare of the freed Negro. 
Bishop Clark was elected the first 
president. John M. Walden, a for- 
mer anti-slavery journalist and legis- 
lator, later himself a bishop, became 
the first corresponding secretary. In 
later years a Negro school was named 
in honor of each man — Walden 
University in Nashville, Tennessee 
(a parent body of Meharry Medical 
College), and Clark University in 
Atlanta, Georgia. In addition to 
Clark and Walden, some of the most 
outstanding laymen and ministers in 
Methodism were associated with the 
work of the Society-' 

Having decided to confine their 
efforts almost solely to education, 
Methodists founded and operated a 
system of schools, primarily in the 
Lower South, through the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society. By 1869, only 
three years after beginning, the 
Church had contributed about $166,- 
000 for Negro education, operating 
sixty schools, primarily elementary, 
in most of the states of the Lower 
South. There were also higher schools 
established in Tennessee (Central 
Tennessee College, renamed Walden 
in 1900), South Carolina (Claflin 
College), Georgia (Clark Univer- 
sity), Alabama (Huntsville College) , 
and Mississippi (Shaw University). 
These were among the first Negro 
colleges in the nation. Furthermore, 
by 1882 the secretary of the Society, 
the able and energetic Richard S. 


Rust, could state proudly in a speech 
in Cleveland, Ohio that since the 
founding of the Society a total of 
one hundred teachers had been main- 
tained in the field; an estimated 
750,000 pupils had received instruc- 
tion; more than a million dollars 
had been spent.? 

However, contributions by Metho- 
dists were inadequate to meet the 
the needs of an ambitious but consci- 
entious program. Within twenty 
years after its founding, for example, 
the Society was finding it difficult to 
maintain the system of Southern 
schools it had created. Thus, at its 
twenty-first annual meeting (1889) 
the Society wisely asked the General 
Conference of the Church for a spec- 
ial donation amounting to $75,000. 
For the most part, the day of estab- 
lishment and expansion had ended. 
Maintenance was now the major 
problem. 

While the Society concentrated its 
efforts in the Lower South, Method- 
ists of Maryland, through their own 
local leadership, suceeded in estab- 
lishing and operating the Centenary 
Biblical Institute, the parent body of 
Morgan State College and Maryland 
State College. It is surprising that 
the story of this Methodist venture 
in the higher education of Negroes 
has remained untold. It is hoped that 
this paper will at least shed some 
light on the early years of the first 
higher institution of learning for Ne- 
groes in Maryland, 

The origin of the school — even 
the name itself — shows the influ- 
ence of Methodism. About the same 
time that the Society was being 
formed, a group of white Methodist 
of the Baltimore Conference became 
interested in providing a school for 
Negroes, Interest in Negro educa- 
tion, however, was not confined only 
to Methodists, for there were several 
other groups in Baltimore giving in- 
struction to Negroes.’ Nevertheless, 
at the request of Levi Scott, a bish- 
op of the Church, a meeting was 
held on Christmas Day of 1866. Scott 
knew of the formation and purposes 


of the Freedmen’s Aid Society of 
the Church but it is highly likely 
that his decision to attempt a pro- 
gram in Baltimore was made inde- 
pendently, In addition to Scott, Bish- 
op Edward R. Ames, William Daniel, 
William Harden, and William Hill 
were also present at this meeting. 
Minutes were kept. It was agreed 
that the governing body of the pro- 
posed school should consist of thir- 
teen members;* that $5,000 should 
be requested from the Missionary 
Society of the Church; that an early 
meeting of the Trustees should be 
held in order to discuss plans for 
incorporation, Knowing that the 
General Conference had already 
called for the observance of the cen- 
tenary of the Church, it is highly 
likely, though the minutes do not 
mention this, that Scott and Ames 
regarded the establishment of a 
school to train ministers as a fitting 
and worthwhile observance. Instruc- 
tion would be theological; students 
would be taught the Bible. The word 
“Biblical” was added to “Centenary,” 
and the proposed school thus, re- 
ceived its name which was changed 
to Morgan College twenty-four years 
later. 

The first year was a busy one, as 
the beginnings of the school began 
to take shape. There were several 
meetings of the Trustees whose min- 
utes show the election of officers in- 
cluding the president, Thomas Kelso, 
a wealthy merchant and _ business 
man. Moreover, the request of $5,000 
from the Missionary Society of the 
Church was granted and given over 
to the first Treasurer, Francis A. 
Crook. The charter was incorporated 
by the Superior Court of Baltimore 
(November 27, 1867). Arrangements 
were made to conduct the first class- 
es.) The charter stated that the as- 
sent of any two bishops was neces- 
sary in order to change the course 
of study or the tenure of instructors. 
Vacancies on the Board of Trus- 
tees were to be filled by the pre- 
siding Bishop of the incoming ses- 
sion of the Baltimore conference. 
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Thus, from the very beginning it was 
understood that the Baltimore Con- 
ference would be chiefly responsi- 
ble for the supervision and control 
of the school. 

It must be admitted, howewer, 
that the school existed largely on 
paper for the first two years follow- 
ing its incorporation. The best record 
of what happened during these two 
years is found in the minutes of the 
Trustees. And although this record 
is not as full in early as in later 
years, there is enough evidence in 
the minutes to show that there were 
many problems involved in attempt- 
ing a program without adequate 
funds, teachers, or a permanent 
home. Nevertheless, some instruction 
was given. James H. Brown and Wil- 
liam Harden, both Trustees and min- 
isters of the Baltimore Conference, 
gave lectures to a few students be- 
ginning in 1867. The nature of the 
lectures is unknown, but it is likely 
that the content was religious. 

After some disappointment, the 
first lectures were given in the base- 
ment of the Sharp Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church, one of the oldest 
Negro churches in Baltimore. There 
was disappointment because without 
a building of their own, the Trustees 
first decided and attempted to rent 
“for a small fee” a room of the Nor- 
mal School on Calvert and Saratoga 
Streets or a portion of McKim’s 
Free School located at Asquith and 
Baltimore Streets.° The former school 
was being established by the Free- 
men’s Bureau, eventually becoming a 
State Teachers College at Bowie; the 
latter school was founded by the 
Quakers. At a meeting which the 
Trustees held on February 14, 1867, 
it was decided that Brown would 
give the first lecture on April 30, It 
is safe to assume that the class was 
held, presumably on this date, be- 
cause at the next meeting of the 
Trustees, which was not until the 
seventeenth of the following Decem- 
ber, the minutes state briefly that 
six lectures had already been held in 
the basement of the Sharp Street 
Church.’ Three of the lectures were 
given by Brown, two by Lanahan, 
and one by Harden. Thus, efforts to 
use the normal school or McKim’s 
free school had failed, leaving 


the instructors no other choice ex- 


cept the basement of the Sharp Street 


Church. But the Institute was not 
alone in this respect. Spellman Sem- 
inary, likewise, began in a basement. 
And so, the next year passed without 
the Trustees having a building of 
their own. However, Brown and 
Harden were now allowed $150 each, 
annually, for their services in in- 
structing a class which consisted of 
about twenty students.’ Even though 
the record for the first years leaves 
much to the imagination, it would 
cerainly be an exaggeration, by 
standards of the best Negro schools 
in the Lower South, to say that a 
well established school for Negroes, 
Methodist or otherwise, was in op- 
eration in Maryland before 1872. 


Indeed, nearly six years passed 


before Methodists in Maryland ob- 


tained their own building and 
reached a stage of development that 
showed stability, regularity, and 


promise of permanence. Upon en- 
couragement from Rust in 1872, and 
with the unanimous endorsement of 
the Baltimore Conference, the Trus- 
tees purchased a building of their 
own near downtown Baltimore at 44 
Saratoga Street. In April, they looked 
forward to having classes in this 
building during the next month. 
However, the formal opening did not 
actually take place until October 9."° 
The minutes are silent as to the reas- 
on for this delay. Perhaps, there was 
the problem of renovating the build- 
ing and procuring equipment. The 
next meeting of the Trustees was 
held in September. At this time they 
appointed J. Emory Round as prin- 
cipal with a salary of $1,500 annu- 
ally — a generous salary for that 
day, considering the fact that Round 
had only eight students regularly en- 
rolled."' Round was a minister from 
New York. He served as the only reg- 
ularly employed teacher until 1877, 
the year of the first graduating class. 
Five years later he was superceded 
as head by W. Maslin Frysinger. 


Before the first school year ended, 
Round was teaching thirty-seven 
students who attended fairly regular- 
ly. All except one were local aspir- 
ants for the ministry or “exhorters” 
of the gospel — to use Round’s own 
word — who were well advanced in 
manhood." During Round’s second 
year, the total enrollment reached 
forty, and fifty-six in the third year. 
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Within twelve years, the enrollment 
of the Institute quadrupled, reaching 
a total of 263 in 1887. Most of the 
students still came from Baltimore. 
Only a few came from the counties. 

Enrollment grew so rapidly that 
the building on Saratoga Street was 
overcrowded within a few years after 
its opening. To relieve this condition 
the Trustees planned to obtain a 
larger and more suitable building. 
The question then as on subsequent 
occasions was a matter of finance. 
For this occasion, however, one of 
the Trustees, John F. Goucher, of.- 
fered a sum of $5,000 if an addi- 
tional $6,500 could be raised by the 
Board. Goucher also purchased a 
lot (90 by 140 feet) on the north- 
west corner of Fulton and Edmond- 
son Avenues and donated it as the 
site for the proposed building. Dur- 
ing this same year (1879), Goucher 
made similar gifts to a woman’s 
college which was named in his hon- 
or in 1910. 

Goucher’s philanthropy and pi- 
oneer work in education has earned 
him an outstanding place in the his- 
tory of education in Maryland. Cer- 
tainly, he was a prominent and re- 
spected citizen of Baltimore and a 
conscientious supporter of the Insti- 
tute. Goucher was born in Pennsy]l- 
vania in 1845 and was graduated 
from Dickinson College in 1868. As 
a young man he became interested in 
both the ministry and matrimony. 
On Christmas of 1877 he married 
Mary Cecelia Fisher, the daughter 
of a wealthy, well known family of 
Pikesville. He wealth became the bas- 
is of his later philanthropies which 
were used to aid the Institute, Gou- 
cher College, and missionary schools 
in the Far East, especially the Anglo- 
Japanese College in Tokyo, Japan." 
Goucher once estimated that he gave 
about one half-million dollars to mis- 
sions alone.'5 

Goucher’s gifts in 1879 were not 
the last he made to the Institute. He 
“generously contributed” $1,500 
again in 1884;'° the next year he sub- 
scribed $5,000 toward an endowment 
fund. In 1886 he made a down pay- 
ment of $500 to purchase an old 
colonial dwelling in Princess Anne 
in order to open up a branch of the 
Institute. The down payment was 
made to the owner, another Metho- 
dist Minister, after Goucher and 
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Frysinger had personally inspected 
the property. After several changes 
in name, this branch became known 
as Maryland. State College.” 


Moreover, Goucher also gave his 
time, talents, and prestige to further 
the work of the Institute, serving for 
many years as a member and presi- 
dent of the Trustees. Indeed, one 
may well wonder why the school was 
not named in his honor when it was 
rechartered as Morgan College in 
1890. Strangely enough, Goucher 
was largely responsible for this re- 
incorporation. Yet the school which 
he generously supported, and ably 
served, has not found it necessary 
to name a building in his honor or 
hang any picture on its walls to his 
memory. In fact, his name is scarce- 
ly ever mentioned in the printed 
literature of the College.” 


The Trustees accepted Goucher’s 
offer on the building. The sum of 
$6,500 which he stipulated as a 
condition of the offer was raised by 
Methodists within three years. Help 
also came from the various Method- 
is Churches. Thomas Kelso (1784- 
1878) left the school a legacy of 
$1.500. Moreover, the Freedmen’s 
Aid Society came through with its 
first and only large expenditure 
(nearly $6,000). By June of 1880, 
the Trustees had collected $16,000. 
Benjamin F. Bennet, who had built 
Goucher’s home, agreed to do the 
construction for $17,750. Records 
do not show if Bennet did the work 
for profit, cost, or less than cost. 
But Bennett was a man of means who 
served as treasurer of Goucher Col- 
lege for twenty-five years, donating 
two buildings to this institution. It 
is probable that Bennett, sharing mu- 
tual friendship and interests with 
Goucher, may have constructed the 
building for cost or less than cost. 
Certainly some estimates of the cost 
ran higher than the amount set by 
Bennett. Rust reported to the So- 
ciety that the cost was $30,000 while 
the Baltimore Sun repored the cost 
at $21,000.?° 

The building was dedicated on 
Wednesday, June 16, 1880. It was a 
big occasion for Methodists and those 
interested in the higher education of 
Negroes. With clear skies, a moder- 
ate temperature, and a pleasant wind, 
the laying of the cornerstone began 


at about four o'clock in the after- 
noon. Bishop Levi Scott, now a ven- 
erable man of seventy-eigh, was the 
principal participant in this cere- 
mony which was witnessed by sev- 
eral hundred persons who were large- 
ly Negroes. Ministers from the three 
patronizing Methodist Conferences— 
Baltimore, Delaware, and Washing- 
ton—were on hand. Round, the prin- 
cipal, and Goucher, the great bene- 
factor, were prominent among the 
ministers who came to witness this 
landmark in the local history of Ne- 
gro-Education, A collection amount- 
ing to $200 was taken. Music was 
given by the choir of the Sharp Street 
Church. Some catalogues and other 
papers were placed within a recepta- 
cle of the cornerstone where presum- 
ably they remain undisturbed until 
this day.”! 


The institute was supported chief- 
ly by collections from the Baltimore, 
Washington, and Delaware confer- 
ences. Significantly, there was no sup- 
port from the state or large philan- 
thropic funds. Thus, the need for 
finances was often acute and prac- 
tically no aid could be expected from 
the Society. Accordingly, the heads 
of the Institute were usually on hand 
to solicit funds from each of the pa- 
tronizing conferences.” For example, 
W. Maslin Frysinger, the second 
head of the school (1882-1888) , bus- 
ied himself in making pleas for 
funds. He began a tradition which 
the fourth head (1902-1937), John 
Oakley Spencer, carried on untiring- 
ly — and sometimes with tears — 
for a generation. On one occasion, 
Frysinger asked all to give something, 
even the poor widow with her “two 
mites, which, perhaps, she had saved 
out of the earnings of her toil.” 
Empowered by the Trustees, Frysing- 
er sought to establish an endowment, 
reporting in 1886 that $27,000 had 
been pledged and $10,000 collected.” 
This sum was inadequate for the 
purpose. Moreover, even though 
Methodists of the three conferences 
were contributing about $5,000 an- 
nually before 1900, this sum was 
also inadequate. The school con- 
stantly remained in debt despite suc- 
cessive campaigns to raise money. 


Long before the Institute moved 
into its new building on Fulton and 


‘Edmondson Avenues, the academic 
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side of its program was fairly well 
clarified and defined. Having begun 
as a school to train young men for 
the ministry, the atmosphere and dis- 
cipline that surrounded academic life 
continued to be religious in nature. 
Yet, other purposes came to the 
forefront as the number of students 
enrolled for “theology” declined 
while the total enrollment increased. 
To encourage enrollment in the “The- 
ological Department,” theological 
students were allowed free tuition, 
room, and books. Other students . 
were charged about one or two dol- 
lars per month for tuition, one dollar 
per week for board, and one dollar 
per week for laundryr. About twenty- 
five dollars would take care of the 
normal expenses of a theological stu- 
dent for an entire year. 

In addition to training for the 
ministry, another chief purpose of 
the Institute was to teach students the 
three “R’s” so that they might pursue 
higher courses. With this in mind 
the Trustees maintained a “Prepara- 
tory Department” which, however, 
soon became the largest in size and 
the most important in the educa- 
tional program. In maintaining this 
department, the Trustees acted sensi- 
bly in facing the fact that most of 
the students who reported to the 
Institute came from families of illit- 
erate or semi-illiterate background. 

In conjunction with the Prepara- 
tory Department, a “Normal De- 
partment” was maintained to train 
prospective teachers. This phase of 
the program ws set up to keep the 
school in step with national interest 
in teacher training as well as to pre- 
pare youths to face the pitiable scare- 
ity of adequately trained Negro 
teachers. Women were employed as 
instructors in this department,” and 
it is probable that girls were first 
admitted as students on the basis 
that teacher raining was both des- 
irable and available. There was no 
significant emphasis upon teacher 
training until about 1886 when the 
old building on Saratoga Street was 
reopened for classes in normal stud- 
ies- Furthermore, no clear line be- 
tween normal and preparatory stud- 
ies seems to have existed before 
1886. 

About the same time that the Nor- 
mal Department was getting under 
way, the Trustees attempted to make 
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arrangements for instruction in in- 
dustrial subjects. A report in 1887 
stated that the Insitute was begin- 
ning “industrial work as rapidly as 
the means to permit.”** Another re- 
port for the following year mentions 
a “school of industry” with two 
teachers and thirty students. The 
nature of this work is obscure. It is 
likely that this class was undertaken 
somewhat as a token gesture to a 
contemporary trend, very pro- 
nounced in such cities as St. Louis 
and Baltimore, of making provision 
for industrial and vocational instruc- 
tion. Moreover, the gospel of Samuel 
C. Armstrong at Hampton had al- 
ready left a deep impression upon 
some Negro educators, including 
Booker T. Washington, now an ob- 
secure teacher at Tuskegee. 


The development of the Institute 
reached a significant state during the 
middle 1880's. Plans were ambitious 
despite financial problems, and pains 
from growth were obvious. With 
226 students on its rolls in 1885- 
1886, the school again became over- 
crowded, Consequently, at the be- 
ginning of this year, some sixty ap- 


plicants were turned away. In order * 


to relieve this state of affairs, the 
Trustees decided to reopen the old 
building on Saratoga Street. Further- 
more, the Trustees gave thought to 
the possibility of opening additional 
schools, In a report to the Delaware 
Conference which met in Philadelphia 
in May, 1886, Frysinger revealed 
the state of affairs at the Institute 
but expressed optimism for future 
expansion 

During the past year we have 
added to the facilities of the In- 
stitute by providing a Library and 
Reading Room, a Laboratory, a 
Printing Room, and a _ model 
School Room, all of which are 
proving valuable auxiliaries. It 
has been impossible to provide 
enlarged accommodations for stu- 
dents; however, without the erec- 
tion of a new building, which the 
depressed condition of affairs pre- 
vents, and, greatly to our regret 
we have had to turn away from 
our doors more than sixty appli- 
cants, after crowding our present 
accommodations to their utmost 
capacity. More than 250 students 
have been enrolled during the 


school year. To meet the neces- 
sity for more room for the school 
and lodging purpses, the Trustees 
have authorized the reopening of 
the old building on ° Saratoga 
Street for next year, and the prob- 
ability is we will be just as greatly- 
overcrowded next year as this. To 
accommodate the lower grades of 
our institution, (which are, in fact, 
intermediate between the common 
schools and our regular depart- 
ments) we need a Preparatory 
School in the Washington Con- 
ference, and another in the Dela- 
ware Conference, and these are 
among the possibilities of the near 
future. 


Records have not been handed 
down telling how the Trustees with 
their limited resources would be able 
to make the proposed schools “a 
possibility of the near future.” The 
official reports of the Washington 
and Delaware Conferences and the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society say nothing 
about the proposed branches. Fur- 
thermore, the minutes of the Trustees 
are silent about any proposed 
location or the source of 
financial support; they only state 
very briefly for June 9, 1886 that 
a proposed school will be named 
the “Delaware Conference Acad- 
emy.” By September, however, this 
branch was opened in Princess Anne 
under this name, making it possi- 
ble for officials of the Institute to 
give more consideration to higher 
subjects of a “collegiate” nature. 
Furthermore, an announcement by 
the Society in 1888 for the first time 
refers to the Institute as being “col- 
legiate,” conducting instruction in 
two schools in Baltimore in addition 
to the one in Princess Anne. This 
announcement listed Frysinger as 
holding the position of “President” 
and “Professor of Practical Theol- 
ogy,” and Round, the first principal, 
is listed as Head of the Normal De- 
partments and “Professor of Exe- 
getical Theology.” Benjamin O. Bird, 
a native of Virginia and graduate in 
the first class of 1877, is listed as 
“Principal” of the “Delaware Con- 
ference Academy” in Princess Anne. 
John H. Nutter, a graduate whose 
father was a slave, is shown as the 
principal of the “Baltimore City 
Academy.” However, there were only 
about a dozen persons on the entire 
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instructional staff during the years 
1886-1888. 


In years following the establish- 
ment of the branch schools, the staff 
of the parent body gave ever in- 
creasing attention to higher instruc- 
tion for students pursuing teacher 
training and the ministry. To a lesser 
extent, this was also true at the 
‘branches. Despite some consideration 
-given to industrial subjects, a pre- 
dominant philosophy of liberal arts 
permeated the work of the school 
and its branches. Students were ex- 
posed to a comprehensive curricu- 
lum of academic subjects including 
to a large extent studies of the clas- 
sics and the Bible. For example, the 
catalogue of the school, first pub- 
lished in 1873, outlined the courses 
required in the collegiate depart- 
ments. This course of study (in the 
late 1880's) covered a period of four 
years, embracing a study of classi- 
cal languages and literature, Eng- 
lish, science, and the Bible. For the 
freshman year, catalogues listed such 
subjects as Greek (for students of 
theology), mathematics, English, 
Latin, and science. Virgil, Livy, and 
Horace were subjects in Latin; Her- 
odotus, Homer, and Greek History 
for the course in Greek. Algebra, 
trigonometry, surveying, physiology, 
and zoology were freshman subjects 
in mathematics and science. The re- 
maining three years exposed the stu- 
dent to a variety of academic studies 
and subjects in Latin, Greek, math- 
ematics, English, the Bible, and 
science. Studies in the Bible were 
emphasized chiefly during the Jun- 
ior and senior years. 


With two branches, a growing en- 
rollment, an ambitious curriculum, 
and a conscientious leadership, the 
Trustees sought to gain legal recog- 
nition for the school’s collegiate stat- 
us. Accordingly, they applied to the 
Assembly of the state to amend the 
old charter of 1867. The bill to 
amend originated in the House of 
Delegates. It was reported favorably 
out of the Committee on Corpora- 
tions on Friday, March 13, 1890, 
becoming law on April 3. The name 
of the Institute was then legally 
changed to Morgan College in honor 
of Lyttleton F. Morgan, president of 
the Trustees, who had previously 
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made substantial donations to the 
school. 


The powers granted by the new 
charter were identical to those of 
the newly incorporated Woman’s 
College of Baltimore which was char- 
tered at this same session. Goucher 
played an important role in ob- 
taining both charters. The new char- 
ter gave powers to grant degrees, 
“to admit students to the said College 
who shall merit the distinction of the 
degree of doctor of laws or of bach- 
elor or master of arts; to grant to 
students in such college such certifi- 
cate of proficiency and attainments 
in any special study as the said Col- 
lege may see proper to confer, and to 
grant the honorary degrees of doctor 
of laws, master of arts or such other 
degrees.”*” The charter was again 
amended in 1900, giving the school 
the power to maintain “auxiliary 
schools” and to acquire property.” 
Thus, the branches that were estab- 
lished in 1886 were legally but tar- 
dily recognized 


The change in the legal name or 
powers, however, was not accompa- 
nied by any significant change in the 
method of administration, the nature 
and scope of the curriculum, the geo- 
graphical background of students, 
or problems of the budget. For many 
years after the reincorporation of 
1890, the influence of Methodism— 
its discipline, support, endowment, 
and leadership —- was the greatest 
single factor in the history of the 
College and indeed in the higher ed- 
ucation of the Negro in Maryland. 
In the absence of support by the 
state, no question in regard to con- 
trol of the parent body arose while 
Methodists were privately but labor- 
iously supporing a program of edu- 
cation. However, the advent of Fed- 
eral aid by way of the school’s 
branch in Princess Anne under the 
Morrill Act of 1890 brought into 
focus, chiefly with the turn of the 
century, the question of control of 
a branch of Morgan being supported 
publicly, yet owned and administrat- 
ed privately by Methodists. This 
question was prolonged well into the 
twentieth century, being complicated 
by the coming of state aid and the 
Negro’s quest for equality of oppor- 
tunity in education. 


It may be said, however, that by 
the turn of the century, a period 
of inspired and often intense effort 
to establish and support Negro 
schools, economically and morally, 
through ready philanthropy and dili- 
gent church service, was passing away 
in the South and Maryland. The fer- 
vor and energy that was generated 
under the stimulating challenge of 
Reconstruction began to wane. To 
many persons, the challenge to edu- 
cate the freedmen no longer held the 
newness nor offered the fascination, 
attraction, and excitement of former 
years, Missionary zeal or humanitari- 
an service for the former slaves or 
their children were ideals and reali- 
ties that belonged to a passing gener- 
ation as younger Americans, en- 
grossed with newer main currents, 
were simply further removed in time 
and temper from the problem of 
freedmen and their education so 
manifest a generation earlier. 


Yet, during this generation (1886. 
1900) a significant transformation 
had taken place in education in 
Maryland almost solely through the 
sponsorship of Methodists. The devel- 
opment and transition of Morgan 
College during these years in no 
small way constitute a measure of 
the growth of higher education for 
Negroes in the state. What began as 
an uncertain Methodist experiment 
in ministerial education for Negroes 
during the early years of Reconstruc- 
tion remained as a rich legacy for 
higher education in the twentieth 
century. By 1900 Morgan College 
and its branches consisted of a well 
organized, funtional, enterprise that 
commanded contemporary _ respect 
and admiration from those interested 
in the whole pattern of Negro educa- 
tion. Although they went into debt 
in their attempts, Methodists of 
Maryland, with inspiration and cour- 
age, provided the state (which 
later assumed complete responsibili- 
ty) with the product of their unique 
creation; namely, the first develop- 
ment of a program of higher educa- 
tion for Negroes within the state 
however unrealistic, conservative, ill 
supported, and naive this program 
may appear through the hindsight of 
critics living in mid-twentieth cen- 


tury. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1. The Society was incorporated by the legisla- 
ture of Ohio in November of 1870. its name 
was officially changed to the Freedmen’s Aid and 
Southern Education Society in 1888. Further 
changes were made in the name in 1904 and 
1920. One of the best printed sources for a 
study of the Society is the official annual reports, 
cited hereafter as Annual Report. Some of the 
general studies relating to the topic of Methodism 
and Negro Education are as follows: 


Lewis M. Haygood, The Colored Man in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church (1890) 

Henry M. Johnson, “The Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Education of Southern Negroes, 
1862-1900” (Ph.D. thesis, Yale University, 1939) 

Ullin W. Leavell, Philanthropy in Negro Educa- 
tion (1930) 

Amory D. Mayo, The Work of Certain North 
Churches in the Education of Freed 186 
1900 (1903) 

Richard S. Rust, The Freedmen’s Aid Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (1882) 

J. S Stowell, Methodist Adventures in Negro Ed- 
ucation (1922) 
me Thomas, Methodism and the Negro 

( ) 

2. Richard S. Rust, The Freedmen’s Aid Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church (Cincinnati, 
1882), p. 5. 

3. W. A. Low, “The Freedmen’s Bureau and 
Education in Maryland,” Maryland Historical Mag- 
azine, March, 1952, pp. 32-33. 

4. Minutes of the Proceedings of the Trustees 
(MS, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland). 
The following Trustees were appointed: Thomas 
Kelso, William Harden, William Daniel, John 
Lanahan, Henry Drakeley, Hugh L. Bond, Jemes 
H. Brown, Charles A. Reid, Isaac P. Cook, Robert 
Turner, Samuel Hindes, and Francis A. Crook. 
Kelso, the first president of the Trustees, had a 
distinguished career in finance, commerce, and 
philatnropy. He was the principal director and 
largest stockholder in the Baltimore Steamship and 
Packet Company and the Seaboard and Roanoke 
Railroad Company. For Thirty years he was 
director of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore Railroad Company and Vice President 
and director of the First National Bank of Balti- 
more. John Wesley once preached at his father’s 
home in Clovis, lreland. The Biographical 
Cyclopedia of Representative Men of Maryland 
and the District of Columbia (Baltimore, 18/9), 
pp. 570-572; a sketch of Lanahan is also found 
in this volume. For sketches of Ames (18U6- 
1879) and Scott (1802-1882), see Abe! Stevens, 
Supplementary History of A i Methodi 
(New York, 1899), p. 84. A sketch of Ames is 
also found in the Dictionary ot American Biog- 
raphy, Vol. 1, pp. 243-244. For a brief reference 
to Hugh L. Bond, a judge of the Criminal Court 
of Baltimore, see W. A. Low, “The Freedmen’s 
Bureau and Civil Rights in Maryland,” Journal 
of Negro History, July, 1952, and Henry L. Swint, 
The Northern Teacher in the South (1941!) 

5. Minutes of the Proceedings of the irustees, 
January 3, 1867; January 10, 1867; January 24, 
1867; | Ba 14, 1867; December 17, 1867. 

6. thid., January 10, 1867; February 14, 1867 

7. Ibid., December 17, 1867 

8. Ibid., December 11, 1868 

9. Ibid., April 9, 1872 

10. tbhid., September 6, 1872. Official publi- 
cations of Morgan College have repeatedly per- 
petuated the error that the formal opening date 
was October 9, 1869. ( for example the Year- 
book for 1933-1934, p. 16). This date, however, 
anticipates the true opening by three years. in 
the Annual Report, 8th p. 37, Round stated that 
the opening date was October 9, 1872. Also 
the Annual Report, 6th, p. 14, in making its ref- 
erence to the Institute for the first time, 
states that the doors were first opened formally 
on October 9, 1872. Also, R. D. Williams, at 
one time a teacher at Morgan College, in his 
“Historical Sketch of Morgen College’ published 
in the Morgan College lietin, October 1913, 
gives the date as October 9, 1872. Moreover, 
on September 6, 1872, the Trustees in their min- 
utes set the opening daeie for October 2, 1872 
and a public meeting for October 9. The Min- 
utes of the Proceedings of the Trustees do not 
show what events transpired between the meet- 
ing of September 6 and October 9 of 1872, but 
there can be little doubt that the formal open- 
bee was October 9, 1872 instead of October 
3 169. 

11. tbid., September 6, 1872. 

12. Annual Report, 8th, 39 

13. tbid., 12th, 5) 

14. For a brief biographical sketch of Goucher, 
see Dictionary of American Biography, vol. 
pp. 442-443, and Who's Who in America (1906). 
Anna Knipp and Thaddeus P. Thomas in The His- 
tory of Goucher College (Baltimore, 1938) tell 
om Goucher’s interest and presidency of the 
ollege. 

Me ee Knipp and Thaddeus P. Thomas, op. 
c., 
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“You like Jews, don’t you?” said 
my New England librarian aunt, as 
she leafed through a scrapbook of 
my columns. 

The question caught me by sur- 
prise as I have dealt with this topic 
most infrequently in my writing. 

So as not to pursue the subject. 
1 brushed off the question with the 
reply: “I don’t know. Some I do 
and some I don’t, I suppose.” 

Later, I began to ponder the ques- 
tion. Instead of reflecting on that 
long list of “some of my _ best 
friends,” I began to think of Jews 
1 don’t like. I don’t like Roy Cohn, 
Harvey Matusow (I think he’s Jew- 
ish) and Abba Eban, — all three, 
oddly enough, for the same reason. 
They appear to be pretentious young 
people, over-confident, too slick, too 
pat, precocious, quick on the draw. 
Of course, I’ve never met these three 
young men, but I suspect it would 
make no difference. Of one thing 
I am sure. If they were young 
Negroes, Swedes, Turks, Frenchmen 
or anyone else, I'd like them no bet- 
ter. Moreover, | am equally certain 
of the capacity of these and all other 
groups to produce their counterpart. 

My list of un-met, disliked people 
of the Jewish faith continued: 1 
don’t like Barney Baruch, Lessing 
Rosenwald, Judah Benjamin (if I’m 
permitted to include a historical fig- 
ure on this list). 

I don’t like that student who 
whispers in class, that doctor who 
sent me an excessive bill, that wom- 
an who speaks in a shrill voice, that 
man who blew cigar smoke in my 
face in the no-smoking car. 

But wait a minute. Were they 
Jewish? The last man was cer- 
tainly Negro; the lady with the 
shrill voice is French; the doctor.— 
he was Negro too; the young person 
who disturbs my lectures is named 
O'Malley. 

Such speculation began to be un- 
promising. About 65 percent of my 
best friends are, I imagine, Jewish. 
now that I begin to think about it. 
Do I like them as Jewish people? | 
think not. 

I like Florence’s warmth, and gen- 


DO I LIKE JEWS? 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


erosity, Belle’s lovely figure and ex- 
quisite taste. I like the flattering 
things a man | know thinks up to 
say. I like the hospitality and 
friendship I feel in the home of 
Terry and Harry. I like the real 
welcome I sense when we visit Pete 
and Violet Fox. I like the intellec- 
tual stimulation I receive from Sey- 
mour, Bernie, Meyer, Ruth and Yael. 
I like their support of things cul- 
tural and humanitarian. 


I love some of my blessed young 
people. eager, wide awake, of gen- 
erous, out-going spirit. I like that 
little third-grader who, on being told 
to select her famous man for Negro 
History Week, said she selected 
Ralph Bunche “because the Jews 
wanted Palestine, and he gave it to 
them.” 


I like many of my contemporaries, 
my former school mates, my col- 
leagues and associates. I like the 
distinguished, aristocratic, but un- 
affected, Mrs. Lehman. I’ve devel- 
oped a real affection for those favor- 
ite people of the New York diplo- 
matic set, — Mr. and Mrs. Avraham 
Harmon. The handsome Mr. Har- 
mon, former Israeli Counsul Gen- 
eral, friendly, able, endlessly inter- 
ested in his temporary New York 
home, apparently an affection he 
feels second only to his beloved Is- 
rael. His wife, the petite Mrs. Zena 
Harmon, former U. N. Rapporteur 
(the first woman so elected) has 
commendably filled a most difficult 
position on the Israeli delegation to 
the U. N. Keenly aware, intelli- 
gent, effective and resolute, yet com- 
pletely feminine, soft-spoken and al- 
most unprecedented in her ability to 
pour oil on troubled waters and her 
skill in turning away wrath. I am 
extremely fond of and equally ad- 
mire the present incumbent in the 
job, Mr. Cecil Hyman, and his wife, 
who is a medical doctor. But do I 
like them as Jews? Of course not. 
but as human beings, as associates. 
In them, together with others, God 
has given me my most cherished of 
all blessings — the gift of love and 


friendship. 
One of the worst things that can 
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happen to a minority group is to 
let its mind become poisoned against 
another minority group. This kind 
of divide-and-conquer strategy is 
familiar to the evil propagandists 
of all kinds of dictatorships — Nazi, 
Fascist and Communist. 


Almost every anti-Negro move- 
ment has also been anti-Jewish, and 
the same is true of the reverse. The 
KKK, while threatening Negro rights, 
simultaneously defiles the  institu- 
tions of the Jewish community. Hit- 
ler, while assigning Jews to concen- 
tration camps, banished Negroes as 
“sub-human,” to be treated as ani- 
mals, 

When Jewish real estate owners 
are blamed for housing problems, 
there is more than the falsity of the 
claim. By concealing the real cause 
of the problem, the remedy is de- 
layed or obscured. 

Before going into teaching, I was 
employed for over six years by 
N. Y. City’s Welfare Department. 
Once we made a spot check, and dis- 
covered that the greatest proportion 
of sub-standard housing in Harlem 
was owned by Negroes, themselves. 
Recently, further seeking out the 
facts, a quick survey showed that 
the percentage of Jewish property 
ownership in Harlem is no greater 
than anywhere else in N. Y. City. 

Of course there are good and bad 
landlords to be found in all groups 
—some white owners are “good” and 
some are “bad.” Most landlords in 
sub-standard areas pay little atten- 
tion to making improvements. But 
the solution is to improve over-all 
housing conditions, and enforce the 
law, and not to change the color or 
religion of the landlord. 

The charges about Jewish shop 
keepers are equally unjustified. For 
example, the largest retail establish- 
ments in Harlem are the chain stores, 
such as the A & P, Liggett Drug 
Stores, 5 & 10's, etc. The owner- 
ship of these enterprises is just the 
same, whether they are located up 
or down town. If some of these en- 
terprises refuse to employ Negroes 
on a fair basis, it is unjust, and in 
New York State unlawful. Here it 
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can be corrected through an appeal 
to the State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination and through active, en- 
lightened, trade union membership. 

What must be realized is that an 


attack on any American is an at-— 


tack on every American. This is a 
basic, fundamental principle of de- 
mocracy. 

It is as American citizens that 
we should expect to gain rights, and 
not as members of any particular 
group. 

With particular reference to Jews, 
a large proportion of such philan- 
thropic enterprises as are designed 
to make for American strength and 
unity, and incidentally to secure 
rights for Negroes, have originated 
in the Jewish community. 

In many ways, the Negro and the 
Jew are strategic allies. It should 
never be forgotten that there is 
social power of first magnitude in 
the creation of a uniied front between 
the Jew and the Negro. When this 
powerful force is used in furthering 
a more democratic domestic policy. 
there are profound and far-reaching 
potentialities, unmatched for making 
our country strong, successful and 
great. 

The Negro, at least, must take a 
strong, unequivocal stand. 


Racial Absurdities 


By Marcuerire CARTWRIGHT 

Going over some old magazines I 
decided to list all of the racial ab- 
surdities I discovered and summarize 
what I found. The result of my little 
game follows: 

* A Brooklyn Negro received com- 
plete public and social acceptance in 
Georgia because he wore a rented 
turban. 

*In order for Josephine Baker to 
reside in Miami’s white hotels, she 
was decreed white “because she is 
married to a national of France” 

*Ten years ago the Broadway 
play, “Ten Little Indians,” was 
played in Calcutta. To avoid offense, 
the title given it was “Ten Little 
Niggers.” as the word “Nigger” is 
not derogatory to the British. When 
the Negro Americans arrived, the 
title was changed to “Ten Little 
Colored Boys.” A dramatic critic 
wrote that the play was good, but 
the title was “ridiculous.” 


* A correspondent once wrote Mrs. 
Roosevelt: “It is generally believed 

. that you are part Negro, and 
that is why you are talking up for 
them. . . .” She replied: “. . . as 
far as I know, I have no Negro 
blood; but I suppose if any of us 
could trace our ancestry back far 
enough we would find . . . all kinds 
of mixed blood. . . .” 


*In South Africa the census lists 
1,100,000 as “colored.” Yet the 
Commissioner for Colored Affairs 
complains that he lacks a compre- 
hensive definition of a “colored 
person.” He tentatively suggests that 
it be a matter of descent. 

* Some South African laws define 
a colored person on the basis of des- 
cent, others on the basis of appear- 
ance and still others use association 
as the criterion. 

* Also, in South Africa, under 
the law it is possible for the same 
person to belong to three races— 
“white” under the electoral laws. 
“colored” for purposes of the pen- 
sion laws and “a native” or “black” 
under the Natives Urban Areas Act. 

“In the U.S. a person may be 
white in one state and Negro in 
another. 

* A person may be a Negro and 
be perfectly white. 

*A person may have no Negro 
blood and be legally a Negro. 

* The census classification is mere- 
ly “white” and “non-white”, with 
the latter including American In- 
dians,Orientals, East Indians, etc., 
but they also depend on community 
definition and appearance when re- 
cerding who shall and shall not be 
listed as Negro. 

* The census encounters difficulty 
when it comes to mixed ancestry. 
People of Negro-white, Negro-Indi- 
an or Negro-Oriental ancestry are 
listed as “non-white”, unless regarded 
differently by the community. 

*Two individuals of the same 
blood mixtures can be listed differ- 
ently, depending on where they live. 

* In Louisiana, a prize fighter went 
to court and had himself declared 
legally white to enable him to “en- 
gage in his profession,” — fight a 
white fighter. 

* In colonial days, Spanish King, 
Carlos III made an entire mestizo 
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population in Niagua, Venezuela, 
“white” by royal decree. 

In spite of the best scientific find- 
ings, the Federal Social Security 
forms still require that race and 


color be filled in on their blanks. 


* In 1953, the State of New Jersey, 
prompted by the New State Constitu- 
tion and their anti-discrimination 
laws, discontinued the color query on 
auto licenses. Since 1955 this infor- 
mation has also been forbidden on 
the N.Y. State auto licenses. 


* New York State’s Fair Employ- 
ment Act forbids the delineation of 
color on application blanks, while 
New York State’s Fair Educational 
Practices Act forbids the delineation 
of color on college application 


blanks. 


In the French territories in Af- 
rica, the natives used to be known 
as “noirs” (“Blacks”). Now they in- 
sist upon being called “Africans.” 


* In German, (also in the Scandi- 
navian languages) the word for “Ne- 
gro” is “neger.” During World War 
II, some of the white soldiers en- 
joyed the effect on Negro soldiers 
of the use of this word by small 
German children. 


* In Russia, the word is “Negru,” 
in Latin, “Aethiops” or “Afer.” 


Morgan 
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16. of the Del Conf. (Meth- 
Episcopal Church), 1884, 27 
of the of the 
med. 4, 1887. For the story of the found- 
ing of this school, see W. A. Low, “The Estab- 
lishment of — land State College” in Charles 
B. Clark's Shore of Maryland and 
Virginia a. York, 1950) vol. 2. 

18. However, upon Goucher’s death in 1922, 
the president of Morgan College, John O. Spen- 
cer, wrote and published a tribute to Goucher 
entitled In Memoriam — John Franklin Goucher 
(Baltimore, 1922). 

19. Annual eport, 14th, 27 

20. Rust, op. cit., Baltimore Sun (Baltimore, 
Maryland) for June 17, 1880. The Minutes of 
the Proceedings of the Trustees, April 6, 1880, 
states that aK: would erect the building for 
the sum of $17 

21. The "was reported by the Balti- 
more Sun, June 17, 1880. The building was in 
use at the time of this writing, but the corner- 
stone was covered by a sign of other occupants, 
the Maryland School for the Blind. 

22. Annual Report, 6th, 31 

23. See the Minutes of the Delaware Confer. 
for 1884. 


28. Annual Report, 21st. 30-31. In the early 
1890’s another branch school was opened ir 
Lynchburg, Virginia. Known as the Virginia Col- 
legiate and Industrial Institute. it was almost 
identical in design to the parent body on Ed- 
mondson Avenue. 


6 
30. tbid., ‘900. ch, 257 


7 
a 
7 
25. Ibid., 1884, 26 
26. Ibid., 1887, 15 
27. Ibid., 1886, 3 
29 ws of the General Assembly of Mary- 
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Preparation of the Negro for His Professional 
Engineering Opportunities. 
By Robert Edward Kiehl, Rutgers University 


An Abstract of a Dissertation 

The problem. This dissertation re- 
ported on a national guidance study 
is designed to aid those who counsel 
Negro youth regarding professional 
employment in the engineering field. 
An exploration was made to ascer- 
tain the employment opportunities 
open to Negroes in engineering and 
the training opportunities available 
to them in accredited engineering 
colleges. 

Sources of data and methods of 
investigation. The normative-survey 
method was used in this study. Data 
were collected by means of question- 
naires and interviews from four 
groups of sources: industrial and 
commercial enterprises (19 leading 
industrial and commercial enterpris- 
es. 102 firms that advertised for en- 
gineers in the 41 largest United 
States cities); Negro engineers (46 
members of the Eastern Technical 
Association, 94 members of the Na- 
tional Technical Association) ; civic 
and governmental organizations (16 
state Fair Employment Practice Com- 
missions. 60 local offices of the Na- 
tional Urban League, the headquar- 
ters of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People) ; 
educational and professional institu- 
tions (150 accredited engineering 
colleges, 71 Howard University en- 
gineering students, 112 high school 
counselors, 9 engineering and pro- 
fessional societies. 

Conclusions. Discrimination a- 
gainst Negroes in engineering is de- 
creasing. 

It is reported by high school coun- 
selors that Negro youth generally do 
not take an interest in engineering 
and that they choose the profession 
less frequently than do other youth. 
This is borne out by the relative 
scarcity of Negro engineers in the 
United States. The counselors do 
not agree on the reasons for this 
apparent lack of interest in engineer- 
ing. About one-fifth ascribe it to a 
lack of opportunity. 

Negro youth need current, accur- 
ate, occupational information early 


in high school. Their parents and 
counselors also need such informa- 
tion on opportunities in engineering. 


Secondary and higher educational 
opportunities for Negro youth are in- 
adequate in portions of the South, ac- 
cording to school counselors and 
Urban League officials, but there are 
widespread educational opportunities 
in undergraduate and graduate en- 
gineering programs that are avail- 
abe to Negroes throughout the rest 
of the United States. 


The number of Negro students in 
accredited engineering colleges is 
small but it is on the increase. A 
large percentage of these are receiv- 
ing their training in predominantly 
Negro Howard University. 


Many industrial employers are 
generally favorable toward the em- 
ployment of Negro engineers and 
there are employment opportunities 


for Negro engineers in many states. 


Industrial firms are actively re- 
cruiting engineers at accredited en- 
gineering colleges and Negro engi- 
neering graduates are readily ac- 
cepted for employment. 


There is a lack of Negro applicants 
for available engineering jobs, and 
there are virtually no unemployed 
Negro engineers. 


More Negroes are training for 
electrical engineering than for any 
other field of engineering. 


There are about as many Negro 
engineers employed in Civil Service 
as there are in private industry. 


Negro engineers tend to work more 
in research, design, and development 
than in production. Some employers 
feel that Negro engineers would be 
handicapped in sales work. Negroes 
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et cetera. 
tional service 


TEACHERS NATIONAL 


WHOLESALE AND DISCOUNT 
SERVICE, INC. 


123 North Poplar Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Serving America’s teachers and educators with over 10,000 sepa- 
rate items of general merchandise such as appliances, television, 
automobiles, clothing, sporting goods, furniture, tires, et cetera, 
For complete information on the benefits of this na- 


write P.O. Box 267, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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DUBOIS AND THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
1908-1916 


By Francis L. Broderick, Exeter, New Hampshire 


Negro loyalty to the Republican 
Party was a staple of American poli- 
tics for two generations after the 
Civil War. The figure of Abraham 
Lincoln, the memory of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, the War 
Amendments, all attracted Negro 
voters, while the Democratic Party, 
the party of slavery and of the white 
South, as powerfully repelled them. 
There were, to be sure, occasional 
dissidents, North and South, but 
they evoked skepticism rather than 
assent. 


In the progressive period W. E. B. 
DuBois ventured into the ranks of 
these dissidents. Disappointed by the 
Democratic Party of the South and 
by the Republican Party of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, he turned hopefully 
to Northern Democratic progressives 
under William Jennings Bryan and 
Woodrow Wilson. It was a decision 
he came to regret. 

I 

As a college boy DuBois had had 
a brief flirtation with the Democratic 
Party. In his home town of Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, a Repub- 
lican community, he had seen the 
tactical advantage in an occasional 
Negro voting alliance with the Dem- 
ocrats: perhaps the small Negro bloc 
could hold the balance of power.' 
In addition, as the Great Barrington 
correspondent for the New York 
Globe and later the New York Free- 
man, he had come under the sway 
of T. Thomas Fortune, the influential 
Negro editor, who in his newspapers 
and in his book, The Negro in Poli- 
tics,” warned that a captive Negro 
vote permitted the Republican Party 
to ignore Negro interests. Backing 
a policy of “Race first; then party,”* 
Fortune called for at least a partial 
revolt to the Democrats in order to 
create political bargaining power.' 
Finally, a Democratic President, 
Grover Cleveland, was making a re- 
volt plausible: despite the alarm 
which his election evoked among 
Negroes, Cleveland unexpectedly ap- 
pointed two Negroes to responsible 
governmental posts and carefully 


avoided inflammatory statements.® 
With this background, Will Du- 
Bois, now a thin nineteen-year-old 
Fisk junior, urged a Negro inter- 
collegiate conference in 1887 to 
throw off its “political serfdom” in 
the Republican Party and to vote 
on issues, specifically issues impor- 
tant to the Negro, like federal aid 
to education, civil rights, and lynch- 
ing. If Negroes voted thoughtfully, 
he said, “Gratitude for services rend- 
ered would be due not to the party 
but to the principles upon which it 
stands. When it leaves those princi- 
ples, it leaves it{s] right to your 
suffrages- Too often have men forgot- 
ten the substance principle and gone 
after the shadow party . . . Neglect- 
ing the sacred duties of citizenship, 
more sacred in a Republic than else- 
where, they have given up the ma- 
nipulation of parties in to the hands 
of political bosses and ward ma- 
chines who represent no principles 
but those of dishonesty and avarice; 
then taking a ballot labelled with 
the name of their patron saint they 
march to the ballot box. . . .” Re- 
publicans, he said, had abandoned 
the principles of Lincoln; therefore, 
they had no right to Negro votes. 
DuBois longed for a Negro Parnell 
dangling a bloc of votes between the 
two great parties; but if not a Par- 
nell, at least an independent vote 
responsive to political wooing. 


Neither party, he said, like Ne- 
groes, but both wanted votes, and 
Negroes should be willing to bargain 
with Democrats. Times had changed: 
the South of slavery was dead.° Du- 
Bois denied that the outrages of 
caste prejudice could be laid at the 
door of the Democratic Party: “They 
arise from the blind race prejudice 
which, however reprehensible, is nev- 
ertheless natural when a_ horde of 
ignorant slaves are suddenly made 
the equals of their one-time masters.” 
Then he added, very significantly 
in view of his later development, 
“We ourselves make the color line 
broader when in defiance of our 
principles and best interests we vote 


in opposition to the people of this 
section because they’re white and 
we're black. Our interests are not 
antagonistic, they are one and the 
same, and to blind you[r] selves to 
any party in spite of these bonds of 
mutual interes .. . [is] to keep alive 
the smoldering coals of Race antag- 
onism.”” 

DuBois elaborated on this comity 
of interest in an “Open Letter to the 
Southern People” written at about 
the same time. In it he assailed the 
arbitrary line between the white man 
and the Negro in the South: they 
were, respectively, patrician and 
plebian, capitalist and laborer, Dem- 
ocrat and Republican. He pointed to 
an anomoly; while justifying dis- 
franchisement by Negro ignorance, 
the white South refused equal edu- 
cational opportunities. Trial by peers, 
a free ballot, free entrance into the 
various callings of life — all had 
been denied to the Negro. The white 
South placed the Negro at the level 
of a dog or a horse. Forced into the 
galley, the hovel, and the Jim Crow 
car, Negroes responded, he warned, 
with hatred retarding the progress 
of both races. Yet there was hope: 
if the “best of you” in the white 
South would lay aside race preju- 
dice and make common cause with 
educated Negro leaders, together 
they could direct the masses.’ This 
appeal was a response to Southern 
white conservatives who, as C. Vann 
Woodward says, held to “an aristo- 
cratic philosophy of paternalism and 
noblesse oblige” and who felt more 
comfortable with mannerly colored 
men than with “unmannerly and 
ruffianly white men.’ DuBois re- 
jected their paternalism, for he felt 
that he and educated Negroes like 
him shared this nobless; yet he was 
anxious for black and white men of 
taste and education to cooperate in 
joint leadership. Together these epi- 
sodes, the first lessons in DuBois’ 
political education, set forth the 
terms on which he could reconcile 
the Negro vote and the Democratic 
Party — a major effort toward polit. 
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ical rationality, toward the conquest 
of prejudice, among Negroes; a 
Southern Democratic Party prepared 
to accept the Negro as a man; and 
white leaders prepared to work with 
Negro peers. 


Il 

When DuBois returned to the 
South in 1897 after a decade of 
study at Harvard and Berlin, teach- 
ing at Wilberforce, and research at 
the University of Pennsylvania, the 
hollowness of his hopes for a Negro- 
white rapprochment became clear. 
He assumed his chair in sociology at 
Atlanta University just as eight 
Southern states, beginning with Mis- 
sissippi in 1890, were preparing to 
hamstring Negro voting rights with- 
in a framework of constitutional le- 
gality.”” At first, DuBois counted on 
the better elements of the South to 
defeat the new amendmens, In an 
article summarizing the suffrage fight 
in Georgia, he listed some outstand- 
ing citizens of the state, including a 
former Confederate slave-holder, as 
opponents of the bill.!' He was will- 


ing to support bills disfranchising 
equally the ignorant and propertyless 
of both races.” But the conciliatory 
timbre of his writings changed when 
state after state passed discrimina- 


tory amendments without effective 
opposition from the upper classes. A 
defense of Negro suffrage issued in 
1906 by DuBois and fifteen other 
Georgia Negroes ended with an ap- 
peal to the “brethren of the white 
race,” but the appeal was significant 
ly directed not to Georgia alone but 
to the whole nation, not so much for 
reform from within as for a univer- 
sal indignation which would compel 
reform.’ The path of progress, it 
seemed, lay not with the white Dem- 
ocratic South, but with national ac- 
tion, 


National action could only mean 
the Republican Party. Prior to The- 
odore Roosevelt’s inauguration in 
1905, DuBois and other prominent 
Negroes urged the President to sup- 
port federal aid to education and 
the Morrill bill, then pending, which 
forbade discrimination based on col- 
or or race to interstate passengers, 
and to cooperate in challenging the 
revised state constitutions before the 
Supreme Court.'* In an estimate of 
“Debit and Credit” for the year 


1905, he praised the party’s state- 
ment opposing “special discrimina- 
tion” in the election franchise.® Indi- 
vidual Republicans attracted his fav- 
or. He sent Governor Robert M. La- 
follette of Wisconsin a very cordial 
invitation to the Atlanta Universtiy 
Conference in 1905;' he shared the 
in the adulation, widespread among 
Negroes, for Senator Joseph B. For- 
aker of Ohio, a persistent defender 
of the Negro’s cause;"’ T. R. Himself, 
as he assumed Presidential duties, 
had favorably impressed DuBois as 
an honest man determined to do his 
duty aginst all opposition,” and Du- 
Bois pressed him in May 1905 to 
include Atlanta University on the 
itinerary of a projected tour.’ As 
late as 1908, DuBois still wrote of 
himself as a “believer in Republican 
principles.” 


But DuBois never went the whole 
way with the Republicans. As the 
Democratic South destroyed the basis 
for Negro-white political coopera- 
tion, DuBois watched Roosevelt hope- 
fully. By the end of 1906, he realized 
that he had hoped in vain. Roose- 
velt had made a few token conces- 
sions to the Negro, DuBois said, but 
in gerenal he was trying to exclude 
the Negro from governmental serv- 
ice and was making a frantic effort 
to appease the white South. After 
the discharge of the Negro soldiers 
involved in the Brownsville. Texas 
riot in 1906, DuBois repudiated 
Roosevelt entirely and later extended 
this repudiation to William H. Taft. 
the heir to Presidential power, partly 
because of Taft’s role as Secretary 
of War in the Brownsville affair, and 
partly because he had been nomin- 
ated at a Republican national con- 
vention which had seated Southern 
“lily-white” delegations.” 


With the election of 1908 ap- 
proaching, how could 300,000 Negro 
votes carry maximum political 
weight? Between the disfranchising 
Democrats and the lily-white Repub- 
licans, what choice was there? Pro- 
hibitionists did not attract DuBois, 
for while he believed in local option, 
he regarded state prohibition as 
undesirable and impossible to 
achieve. A vote for the Socialists was 
merely thrown away. All doors 
seemed closed. In February 1908, he 
told the few subscribers to his month- 
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ly magazine Horizon, to stay home 
on Election Day if their only choice 
was between Taft and Bryan.” 


By April, however, he started to 
back into the Democratic camp: Ne- 
groes should normally support Re- 
publican candidates, but the Repub- 
licans, feeling assured of the Negro 
vote by the payment of “six minor 
offices thrown us as a sop at the 
command of a traitorous and cring- 
ing Boss,” were, under the leader- 
ship of Roosevelt, acquiescing in the 
loss of Negro rights.** In June, he 
praised a New York correspondent 
for getting in touch with leaders of 
the Democratic Party, and finally 
in July, he began a series of “talks” 
in the Horizon frankly designed to 
lure the Negro voter into the Dem- 
ocratic camp.”° 


The Republican Party, DuBois 
told his small audience, has totally 
forfeited its claim to the Negro’s 
vote. Never opposed to slavery, the 
party had supported Negro enfran- 
chisement in Reconstruction times 
only to retain itself in power. Later, 
when it no longer needed black votes. 
it had deserted the black voter and 
had “winked ponderously at the 
Crime of °76.” Nor has its record 
improved: with full control of all 
branches of the government, the Re- 
publican Party tolerated Negro dis- 
franchisement; ignored discrimina- 
tion in interstate commerce; ac- 
quiesced in the punishment of alleged 
Negro criminals without due process 
of law under circumstances of un- 
speakable atrocity and barbarism: 
gave formal sanction to lily-whit- 
ism;”’ urged Negroes to eschew high- 
er education in favor of education 
fitting them to be laborers, servants, 
and menials; dismissed a Negro regi- 
ment from the Army when a “few 
blacks were suspected to treating the 
South as the South treated them.” 
In the face of this record, “the Ne- 
gro plank of the Republican plat- 
form has become a standing joke,” 
and Negro voters are “looked upon 
as fools, too amiable to bolt, and 
too venal to be feared... .” 


So much for the Republicans. The 
Democratic Party, according to Du- 
Bois, offered most to the race, and 
to the nation. It stood for the strict 
regulation of corporate wealth. It 
supported organized labor, which, 
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DuBois thought, embraced an in- 
creasing proportion of the Negro 
working force. The Democrats stood 
for freedom and independence for 
brown and black men in the West 
Indies and the Philippines*—a point 
of some importance to Negroes be- 
cause the racist appeals of American 
imperialists were giving national cur- 
rency to notions of inferior and su- 
perior races which heretofore had 
been restricted largely to the South.” 
Democrats opposed a high tariff, 
which the Negro consumer paid with- 
out compensating advantages as a 
producer. Finally, Democrats spoke 
against all special privilege, he said. 
and “every influence and move to- 
ward greater democratic freedom, 
wider popular power, and abolition 
of special privilege is, whether in- 
tended or not, an inevitable step to- 
ward the emancipation of black men 
as well as white.” 


DuBois insisted that the Democrat- 
ic Party deserved a trial, at least 
a trial, as the evil containing the 
larger element of good. Since the 
Civil War, he wrote, a “radical so- 
cialistic Democracy at the North” 
and an “aristocratic caste party at 
the South,” at poles on free trade, 
imperialism, caste privilege, and reg- 
ulation of corporate wealth, had 
shared power in the Democratic Par- 
ty. The South maintained the lli- 
ance, he said, because while the Ne- 
gro voted Republican blindly and 
solidly, the only possible anti-Negro 
vote was Democratic; the North, be- 
caues it needed Southern votes to 
win a national election. “The Negro 
voter today therefore has in his hand 
the tremendous power of emanci- 
pating the Democratic Party from 
its enslavement to the reactionary 
South,” DuBois argued, for the Ne- 
gro could deliever New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
to the Democrats “with ease” and 
make their triump possible in a doz- 
en other states.’ As DuBois saw it. 
Northern Democrats needed active 
Negro support before they dared alli- 
enate the Solid South: votes thrown 
to Bryan would symbolize Negro 
emancipation from vassalage to the 
Republican Party. 

When Election Day came, how- 
ever, there was no visible Negro de- 
fection from the Republicans. For 


most Negroes, the G. O. P. remained 
the party of liberation and enfran- 
chisement; the Democratic Party 


_ could make no comparable claim, and 


thte distinction between Northern 
and Southern Democratic Parties was 
a hard one to keep clear. Further- 
more, the Republican Party had giv- 
en recognition to leaders of the Ne- 
gro race: Frederick Douglass’s long 
tenure under Republican adminis- 
trations helped consolidate the Ne- 
gro bloc, and then Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s association with Roosevelt 
and other leading Republicans cre- 
ated an identification which even 
the Brownsville affair could not dis- 
sipate*! “The Republican Party is 
the ship,” Douglass had said in an 
oft repeated aphorism. “All else is 
open sea.” 555 


DuBois’s appeal exposed him to 
a good deal of criticism in the Negro 
press and elsewhere. The Bee 
mocked him as an educator who did 
not know the rudiments of politics,*' 
hinted darkly that greed for emolu- 
ments of office led men to acts in- 
jurious to their people,*> and sug- 
gested finally that DuBois needed 
praying for.° The New York Age, 
a Washington subsidiary, and the 
Indianapolis Freeman were both 
amused to find DuBois at one with 
Hoke Smith, Heflin, Vardaman, and 
Tillman.” In a letter to Washington, 
one Negro Republican office-holder 
condemned Negro Democratic lead- 
ers as “grafters.”** Even the Cleve- 
land Gazette, ordinarily favorable to 
DuBois, hostile to Washington, and 
indignant against Roosevelt and 
Taft, warned that DuBois and Bishop 
Alexander Walters of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
were going a little too fast.*” 

Taft's easy victory over Bryan 
disappointed DuBois, but hardly sur- 
prised him.” In two years, the Con- 
gressional elections would give the 
Negro another chance to speak, and 
in 1912 he could pass final judgment 
on Taft.” 

In 1910 DuBois was still fighting 
Roosevelt and urging the Negroes of 
New York to defeat the Republican 
ticket. In a series of articles written 
before November 1910, just as Du- 
Bois was moving from Atlanta to 
New York for his new job with the 
National Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Colored People, Du- 
Bois recalled the anti-Negro phases 
of Roosevelt’s career, and tying these 
to Roosevelt’s alleged ownership of 
the Republican Party in New York 
and to his “over-weaning ambition” 
to become President again, DuBois 
begged black New York to “bury 
Theodore Roosevelt so deep on Elec- 
tion Day that his advice to stop 
‘whining’ will be buried with him.” 
On the national level, the ideas from 
1908 were largely unchanged: the 
Republicans, especially under a Pres- 
ident more hostile to Negro interests 
than Roosevelt had been, would do 
little for a captive vote; the Demo- 
crats of the North deserved a chance 
to show their colors.” 

After the election, DuBois, writing 
in his new magazine, The Crisis, the 
organ of the NAACP, welcomed the 
results of the 1910 election: never 
since emancipation, he claimed, had 
so many Negroes voted against the 
Republican ticket, a demonstration of 
independence which would invite the 
Democrats to show political de- 
cency.® 

As the Presidential election of 
1912 approached,“ DuBois contin- 
ued to pillory the anti-Negro activi- 
ties of the Republican Party: Taft. 
continuing the “Taft doctrine” of 
recognizing race prejudice instead of 
fitness as the basis for federal ap- 
pointments, had characterized lynch- 
ing as outside his power, if not out- 
side his intereset. In Negro educa- 
tion, he had committed himself to 
industrial education rather than to 
higher learning, and even this under 
the guardianship of the white South. 
With this record, DuBois said, Taft 
could hardly draw Negro backing.” 

Where could the Negro go? The 
Socialists “with their manly stand 
for human rights irrespective of col- 
or,” DuBois said, still had no chance 
of victory.” That left the Progress- 
ives and the Democrats. Hoping to 
commit the Progressive Party to Ne- 
gro rights, DuBois drafted a tenta- 
tive civil rights plank which Joel 
Spingarn of the NAACP presented 
to the platform committee.” But 
Roosevelt’s bid for Southern electoral 
votes required a lily-white Progress- 
ive Party there which would attract 
white support.” So the Progressive 
Party remained silent, and DuBois’s 
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previous antipathy to Roosevelt dic- 
tated his attitude toward the new 
party. 


Only the Democrats were left, the 
Democrats and their candidate, 
Woodrow Wilson. DuBois found Wil- 
son’s background disquieting; Wil- 
son, left to himself, would welcome 
a “world inhabited by flaxen-haired 
dolls with or without brains.” But 
at least he was a “cultivated scholar” 
who might treat the Negro with “far- 
sighted fairness.” If not a friend, 
at least he would not be a Tillman.” 
Thomas FE, Watson’s attack on Wil- 
son in the Georgia pre-convention 
campaign of 1912, which had por- 
trayed Wilson as “ravenously fond 
of the negro,” \ent support to the 
hope that Wilson might follow the 
pattern set by Cleveland. When Dem- 
ocratic leaders actively solicited Ne- 
gro votes in the North, DuBois draft- 
ed a statement for Wilson’s signature 
which Oswald Garrison Villard of the 
Nation presented to the candidate.*' 
But Wilson rejected this forthright 
declaration and releasesd a more 
moderately phrased letter which 
promised “not merely grudging jus- 
tice, but justice executed with liber- 
ality and cordial good feeling” and 
which assured Negroes that they 
could “count on me for absolute fair 
dealing and for everything by which 
1 could assist in advancing the in- 
terests of their race in the United 
States." With only this general 
commitment, DuBois still urged Ne- 
groes to “take a leap in the dark” 
in the hope that the Democratic 
Party would extend to the national 
level that democratic pattern devel- 
oped in many cities and states.™ 


Once again unkind words about 
DuBois appeared in the press. The 
Bee chided him for wanting vaguely 
to organize a Negro voting bloc of 
500,000 when he could not keep to- 
gether his fifty:man army in the 
Niagara Movement. With the elec- 
tion coming up, it said flatly: “A 
Negro Democrat is a Negro in- 
grate.” and after the election it 
insisted that every Negro leader who 
had worked for Wilson was on the 
Democratic payroll.® Actually, 
though DuBois did campaign for the 
Democrats both in 1908 and in 
1912,°° the available evidence does 
not show any bid for political pref- 


erence. His equivocal, lesser-of-two- 
evils support of Bryan hardly invit- 
ed recompense, and despite his com- 
mitment to Wilson he remained aloof 
from the New Jersey governor.® The 
Chicago Defender distinguished Du- 
Bois’s position from that of the “pa- 
tronage hounds”: his name was not 
even mentioned on the Defender’s 
list of prominent Negro Democrats 
whom Walters, supposedly the new 
Negro spoilsman, would be expected 
to place when Wilson took over.” In 
in any case, victory must have made 
it easier to take a little abuse. 

After Wilson’s election, to which, 
DuBois estimated, the Negro had 
contributed a hundred thousand 
votes, DuBois noted a source of ap- 
prehension. The new President, sur- 
rounded in closest counsels by “all 
the Negro-hating, disfranchising and 
lynching South” — Hoke Smith, 
Cole Blease, Jim Vardaman, Jeff Da- 
vis—would need more than the good 
will he promised; he would need 
“active determination” to learn the 
truth of the Negro’s position in so- 
ciety. Whether he would display this 
determination and whether, beyond 
Wilson, the Democratic Party was 
prepared to advance toward social 
democracy remained to be seen. 


DuBois found his answer prompt- 
ly. Within six moths after Wilson’s 
inauguration, the Crisis hinted at an 
apology to its readers for having 
backed Wilson."' Two years later it 
published a series of bitter cartoons 
showing three Negro spokesmen at 
the White House. As they enter the 
Jim Crow door, they are met by 
three enormouse ape-men, Prejudice, 
Judge Lynch, and Discrimination, 
who, having stripped the delegates 
and broken their backs, comment: 
“The President does not like Ne- 
groes to have backbones.”® By 1916 
DuBois repudiated Wilson complete- 
ly, and when Charles Evans Hughes. 
the Republican candidate, failed to 
make an unequivocal statement sup- 
porting the Negro’s program of en- 
franchisement and of abolition of 
discrimination in governmental agen- 
cies, DuBois urged Negroes either to 
support Allan L. Benson, the Social- 
ist candidate, or at least not vote at 
all — the latter a 500-000-vote re- 
buke to the Republican Party.® In 
1920 he supported Warren G. Hard- 
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ing in order to hurt Wilson. 


DuBois’s pendulum of allegiance, 
having thus swung twice in both di- 
rection, then came to rest at dead 
center. After 1920 he did not sup- 
port either of the major parties in 
a national election until Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s second campaign in 1936. 
In the interim he despaired of na- 
tional politics as offering the Negro 
an effective path of progress. 
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GHANA INDEPENDENCE CELEBRATION 


There were many loyal, honest 
and well-meaning British and Afri- 
cans working hard behind the 
scenes for the success of the Ghana 
Independence Celebration, and only 
the most biased observer would 
claim that it was anything but high- 
ly successful, organizationally or so- 
cially. As we have riot seen their 
names elsewhere, they are noted 
here: 


Capt. M. Everard of the U. K. was 
asked to come 18 months in advance 
to make plans for the celebration. 
Officially designated “special advisor 
to the Government”, his office was 
responsible for organizing and co- 
ordinating the work of the 14 sub- 
committees and all of the regional, 
district, urban, municipal and local 
council committees. 


The Briton next in line responsible 
for arrangements was hard-bitten 
Major M. K. N. Collins, Commission- 
er of Police. A member of the Cele- 
brations Committee, he was respon- 
sible for the control of traffic, smooth 
passage of various processions, and 
orderly conduct of the crowds. 

There was Mr. R- J. Moxon, Di- 
rector of Information Services and in 
charge of the excellent arrangements 
made for press and other media 
people who came to cover the celebra- 
tion, and Mr. Shawn Graham, Direc- 
tor of the film unit. 

Among the Africans in charge 
there were Kojo Botsio, Minister of 
State; Sir Emmanuel Quist, Speaker 
of the Parliament; and Sir Leslie 
McCarty, Chairman of the National 
Sports Council. The Sports Stadium 
under his charge was placed at the 
disposal of the Celebrations Commit- 
tee and was the scene of the Massed 
Church Service, Official Welcome to 
the Duchess, and other events. 


An important role was played by 
Mr. R. P. Baffour, Chief Transport 
Officer. His department was respon- 
sible for providing facilities for all 
members of delegations and special 
invited guests. 

The story, repeated over and over 
that the Ghana Government had pur- 
chased “hundreds of Cadillacs” was 
untrue and possibly invented to con- 
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form to the Amos and Andy stere- 
otype of show and ostentation which 
would have Negroes taking particular 
fancy to this type of car. Inquiry 
disclosed that the Government had 
purchased 150 new cars, from soft 
currency countries. No Cadillacs at 
all had been purchased, but mostly 
cars of European make — Vangards, 
Zodiacs, Vauxhalls, Armstrong-Syd- 
neys, plus a few Chevrolets and Jag- 
uars. All the cars were placed on 
sale at the end of the festivities. 
Again, admittedly, mistakes were 


made. When a high-placed American 
charged that it was a “British plot 
to sabotage the celebration and cre- 
ate disharmony between the Africans 
and Americans,” he was shooting 
far afield. A liaison person who 
knew both the U. S. and the African 
scene might have been selected to 
assist, but that this was not done, 
was the fault of the Africans them- 
selves, or at least the Africans and 


the British. 


The most criticized thing for which 
the British were responsible was the 


Nkrumah receives explanations from Press and Public Relations Direc- 
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Dr. Nkrumah and Mr. Shawn 
Graham, Director of the Film Unit. 


selection of the staff: Practically ev- 
ery African played a subordinate 
role to a Briton. “They need an 
FEPC here,” said one U.S. Negro 
reporter. At “Press Hotel,” set up at 
the college for the newsmen, the stew- 
ards, waiters, drivers, and cleaners 
were all African. There were 6 or 
8 jobs that fell under what might be 
called a white collar category. 


Young women were constantly on 
display. Designated as “hostesses”, 
their job was to greet people, 
that things ran smoothly, answer 
questions, and order the service staff 
about. Not one African gril was 
found to do this. “It seemed a good 
job for the professors’ wives,” I was 
told. “We'd have had to send to town 
for African girls.” 


I was about to ask about African 
professors’ wives, but then recalled 
that there aren’t any... . 
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Opportunities 
(Continued from page 40) 
are notably absent from sales engi- 
neering. 

Negro engineers are generally sat- 
isfied with their work and they rec- 
ommend the profession to Negro 
youth. They consider that they 
achieve professional level of work 
within an average of three years 
after graduation from college and 
they are members of the major engi- 
neering societies, 

Implications. The current shortage 
of engineers has resulted in an op- 
portunity for Negro youth to train 
for and to find employment in engi- 
neering and to achieve professional 
status in this occupation. The con- 
clusions suggest that Negro engi- 
neers do not have equal opportunity 
for employment throughout the var- 
ious functions of engineering. The 
conclusions further suggest that coun- 
selors need current information on 
training and employment opportuni- 
ties in the profession of engineering. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK, 1958 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History invites all people interested in learning the 
whole truth in national and world history to prepare 
early for the celebration of Negro History Week. The 
aim of the celebration is not to enter upon one week’s 
study of the Negro since no history can be disposed of 
in one week, Rather it should represent the clumina- 
tion of a systematic study of the Negro throughout the 


The dates and theme are: February 9-16, 1958, 
“Negro History — a Factor in Nationalism and 
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(Continued from back page) 
valid restriction, related to the use 
of public facilities and services, but 
such restrictions are not valid if 
one criterion for evaluation is color 
of skin. It is reasonable to seek 
association in terms of levels of 
intelligence, condition of health, and 
other factors related to the character- 
istics of individuals. It is impor- 
tant, however, that all individuals, 
regardless of race, are judged alike. 

There is no basis for the claim 
that association of races would mon- 
grelize the South. Greater intimate 
association between the races existed 
in the South during the days of en- 
forced Negro slavery than mixing of 
the races in all the integrated com- 
munities in other sections of the 
country today. The South’s very 
large mulatto population attests to 
this fact. It was necessary in the 
days of slavery to make laws related 
to such matters as granting freedom 
to a child born of a white mother 
and a Negro father. Acceptance 6f 
such laws was widespread through- 
out the South; just as it was a com- 
mon practice for the races to en- 
gage in constant and many times in- 
-timate association. (In many cases 
this association took the form of 
forced intimate relationship between 
the white male and the defenseless 
slave girl). Those were indeed days 
of degradation. It is certain that 
the mulatto offspring of later gener- 
ations has proved the moral super- 
ior of his forebears. Mongrelization 
of the race is the last issue the South 
should raise. The South is too full of 
it already. 

In conclusion, it might be noted 
that the tradition of the South is 
related to the belief that the land, 
government and all public facilities 
belong to white people. The Negro 
gets what the white people think 
he should have. White people fur- 
nish the money for separate public 
drinking fountains, in the streets 
or parks, for the exclusive use of 
Negroes. Although Negroes cannot 
attend the public “white” school, 
they have their own “separate-but- 
equal” school (which lacks the audi- 
torium, gymnasium, cafeteria, sci- 
ence laboratories, library, health 
suite, stadium and bus service, which 
are features of the supposedly com- 
parable “white” school). The white 
people will not spend “their’ “tax 
money to pave the streets in the 
Negro section, and they spend a min- 
imum amount for all public services 
in that section. In fact, all public 
services, taxes and government are 
handled as the personal property of 


white people in the South. 

It must be admitted that the “way 
of life” in the South has “kept the 
Negro down.” The average Negro in 
the South has not achieved the edu- 
cational advancement of the average 
Negro in other parts of the country. 
Further, when large numbers of Ne- 
groes leave the South, other sections 
of the country receive “over-ripe” 
problems in areas of education, 
housing, health and crime. Southern 
“way of life,” like its forerunner, 
the institution of slavery, is a system 
of educating Negroes for a degraded 
status. This system has worked well 
in safeguarding the privileged life 
of the white people of the South; 
but what has been its effect on the 
nation as a whole? 


The Federal Government is respon- 
sible for the maintenance of our na- 
tional strength and security. Prep- 
aration must be made in advance for 
the marshalling in time of crisis of 
our greatest national strength, 
strength that is expressed in terms 
of material and human_resources. 
War materials needed for national 
defense must measure up to strict 
standards of excellence. Of even 
greater importance is the fact that 
the most enlightened personnel are 
required for our armed forces, and 
the most competent producers and 
citizens are needed for the support 
of the armed forces, if we are to sur- 
vive in this atomic age. 

When the South threatens to abol- 
ish public schools to prevent inte- 
gration, when it seeks to maintain 
the status quo of Negro degradation, 
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it is clashing with the much larger 
national interest. The needs of na- 
tional security and defense require 
that each citizen be educated to the 
limits of his capacity. No stumbling 
block can be placed in the way of 
this program of education for survi- 
val. 

Southern opposition must be swept 
aside. The Federal Government must 
take an ever greater part in assuring 
education, to the limits of capacity, 
to every citizen in order to promote 
the greatest possible strength, wel- 
fare and security of our nation, The 
choice of the Federal Government 
and of the nation as a whole must 
concern securing democracy for all, 
or the appeasement of “Southern 
Tradition” and the sacrifice of “Na- 
tional Security” on an atomic altar. 


Scholarships 
(Continued from page 32) 
Negro Students, an organization 
which selects and subsidized students 
for training at interracial colleges. 

Two $250-scholarships are award- 
ed annually to Indian women to 
study advanced social work at the 
Delhi School of Social Work, in 
Delhi, India. 

Other Delta grants are the Julia 
Bumry Jones Scholarship in Journal- 
ism, the Julilette Derricotte Award 
in Social Group Work for Advanced 
College Training and the Delta 
award to its undergraduate chapter 
with the highest scholastic average 
for the year. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN LEARNED SOCIETIES 


American Dialect Society. 
American Folklore Society. 
American Name Society. 


Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 


International Phonetic Association. 
Linguistic Society of America. 


Modern Language Association of America. 


FELLOWSHIP AND GRANTS 


Smiley Scholarship, University of Chicago, 1924-1925, 

American Council of Learned Societies, for research in Linguistics, five 
grants—1932, 1933, 1937, 1940, 1951—and one fellowship, 1938; one 
grant in aid of publication, 1949. 

The Rosenwald Fund, for research in Linguistics in Brazil, one fellowship, 


1940, and one grant, 1945-1946. 


American Philosophical Society, one fellowship, 1945-1946, 
The Fulbright Award for research in West African folklore and languages, 


‘1951. 


Dr. Turner has recently completed the editing of materials on 
Africa for the revised edition of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
This authentic material will offset the inaccuracies of previous editions. He 
has been asked to do similar werk with other leading encyclopedias. 
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By Avsert N. D. Brooks 


The states of the Union enjoy limited sovereignty 
under the Constitution. They do not and cannot operate 
as forty-eight separate nations. They exercise police 
power to direct and control such public affairs which in 
their nature are strictly local, and with which the 
Federal Government cannot interfere because of consti- 
tutional restrictions. In spite of limitations, however. 
the Constitution provides for the paramount sovereignty 
of the Federal Government. 


Authority for Federal interference in state affairs is 
based on two constitutional provisions. First, the Con- 
stitution requires each State to have a republican form 
of government, which affords citizens equal protection of 
the laws of the State and of the United States. Only the 
Federal Government can enforce this provision. Second- 
ly, the so-called “Elastic Clause” of the Constitution 
permits the Federal Government to infringe upon State 
sovereignty whenever purely local interests conflict with 
the promotion of the larger national security. These are 
the primary sources of Federal authority, although 
specific powers are granted in various clauses and amend- 
ments of the Constitution. 


Historically, advocates of State sovereignty have 
contested Federal authority. In the process, State sov- 
ereignty in the South has becn used as an excuse or li- 
cense for a kind of government which denies needed 
public services and equal protection of laws to many 
citizens. Such government can be maintained only by a 
dictatorship which holds power by using devious devices 
to deny the right to vote to many citizens of the State. 
Can a true republican form of government exist under 
such circumstances ? 


The Federal Government is required by the Consti- 
tution to assure the existence of a republican form of 
government in each of the forty-eight States. The South 
denies Federal authority, on one hand, while on the 
other pleads for understanding of the “Special Problem 
of the South.” What is the truth about this problem? 
In fact, is there indeed a problem? The answer is yes. 
The problem is “how the South can continue the exploita- 
tion of Negroes, in an era of enlightenment, under the 
Constitution of the United States?” How can the privil- 
eged class of the South afford to give up the benefits from 
a master-servant relationship which exploits the Negro 
only slightly less than the old master-slave regime? 
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The South has tried to convince the outside world 
that principles of enlightenment do not apply to its 
situation, because the Negro is sub-human, that asso- 
ciation with Negroes would result in mongrelization, and 
that mongrelization would cause the degradation of the 
entire population of the South. In like manner segrega- 


tionists have tried to make the Federal Government 
understand that each State in the South has a republican 
form of government for white citizens, and that Negroes 
have no rights that yeed be respected. Why should the 
Federal Government want to do anything about it? And 
the Federal Government, to date, has been slow to raise 
the issue as to whether or not the States of the South do 
in fact have a republican form of government. 


Recent events indicate, however, that the Federal 
Government intends to correct some of the evils related 
to dishonest government in the South. The Supreme 
Court has interpreted the Constitution as granting to all 
citizens equal right to enjoy strictly public facilities and 
services. Congress has created legislation designed to 
prevent dishonest officials from denying the vote to 
Negroes. The President has used his great powers to en- 
force the law in face of open defiance by riotous ele- 
ments in Arkansas. 


Apologists for the Sou‘h now insist that it is wrong 
for government to enforce integration, since such action 
deprives the individual white citizen of the right to 
associate with persons of his own choice. On this ques- 
tion and on the question of the danger of mongrelization 
of the race, the South should receive a factual answer. 


The South has failed to understand clearly the na- 
ture of the rights of the citizen in relation to the use of 
public, tax - supported facilities and services, as opposed 
to those that are private. Complete liberty of the indi- 
vidual is a matter of private rather than public coneern. 
It is the duty of the State to provide public facilities and 
services for the use of all, and not to use public funds 
to support private prejudices. Persons who wish to asso- 
ciate with others like themselves are free to do so in the 
use of private facilities and services. Public, tax-sup- 
ported schools must be integrated. 


In our American Democracy, classification in pub- 
lic education must be related to characteristics of indi- 
viduals and not to stereotypes of race. There can be 


(Continued on page 47) 


